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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE ACCUSER AND THE ACCUSED. 





ARY and the Major never knew 
how they got home again to Dover 
Street. The carriage had been 
found somehow, and the Major, 
trembling in every limb—literally 
trembling from head to foot—sat 
opposite Mary, whose stunned 
senses were unable to harbour one 
clear idea. It was terrible to seo 
this old soldier swaying hither and 
thither with some uncontrollable 
inward terror ; every vesicle of his 
brain was in motion, and this ner- 
vous irritation communicated itself 
to every part of his body. 

Arrived home, they found Hol- 
mann and Christian just returned 
from Chelsea. 

‘ How soon you have come home, 
Major,’ said Holmann; ‘ we were 
just coming to fetch you.’ 




















‘Mary, go to bed,’ said the Major grufily. 

Mary went, without saying good-night toany one. Her senses were 
still stunned, and had not yet recovered. 
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‘Holmann, I have seen that man; that lord who robbed us of hoy 
seventeen years ago. I fell upon him, and nearly throttled him, anq 
to-morrow I’ll have him out.’ 

‘ How is it possible ? You never knew him.’ 

‘Yes I did. I saw him on that night, and had his face graven op 
my mind for all time.’ : 

‘Go to bed, Major, and get quiet. Let us talk about it to-morrow.’ 

‘I cannot talk about it ; I must act!’ 

‘Major, you know I am not strong yet. Remember, I was put under 
your charge. Will you kill me?’ 

The Major looked at Holmann’s pale face, murmured something, and 
started off to bed. 

‘T’ll have him out to-morrow,’ were his last words. ‘ Christian, | 
want you early.’ 

The Professor and Christian retired together, to consult and cogitate 
on those new complications. 


Mary had taken her night-lamp and gone to her room. She did not 
ring for the chambermaid, but knelt down by the bed, stretching her 
arms on the coverlet as if she were seeking beyond her for help. For 
she knew, she felt, that the solution of this dread mystery in her 
life was coming, that its burden was falling upon her—and she 
quivered at the dread of its crushing, certain, presence. Her con- 
sciousness went beyond her, carried her into a trance, where she lost 
her hold of the actual and was drawn into the infinite, into the know- 
ledge of another’s existence, her mind groping on the brink of sanity 
for something lost to her material sense. Some form stood there; 
some figure appeared before her in the dim distance of the room; 4 
woman’s outlines were shadowed forth. Mary sprang up ; she thought 
the form pointed to the flowers in her hair; she tore them out of her 
locks. * Here they are, mother,’ she called out. She thought the form 
pointed to her pearls; she snatched them from her neck. ‘Here, ! 
give them you, mother,’ she cried. She fancied the form opened its arms, 
and springing towards it with an unearthly scream, ‘ Here I come, 
mother,’ she fell back into the Professor’s and Christian’s arms, just as 
they rushed in,on having heard that despairing sound. Stiff and cold 
in satin’ and lace they laid her on her bed ; they loosened her dress, 
and brought restoratives from her dressing-table. ‘Call no one, 
whispered ‘the Professor, ‘I see she will revive. Nobody seems 
have heard.’ The eyelids began to tremble,‘the hands to unfasten; 
and, worn out with an extraordinary emotion, Mary’s faintness passed 
into sleep. | ) 

Then the two men sat by the side of that uneasy sleeper, once mor’ 
the consciousness of heavy trouble between them. After while 
Christian ‘persuaded the Professor to seek some rest himself; he would 

sit up till Mary woke. The Professor went, and Christian was alove. 
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ven then, his orderly military ways did not leave him. He picked up 
the forget-me-nots and the costly pearls, and placed them on the table. 
He took his place again by the bed, lifted one of those soft little hands, 
stroked it gently, and held it quietly in his own brawny one. The light 
began to flicker, and in dying let in the faint shimmer of the early 
morning, Christian began to doze, but an arm was placed round his 
shoulder. Mary was sitting up, and whispered: ‘ Christian, dear 
Christian, where is she ? where is she? Who came ?’ 

‘Beg to report, Fraulein, you are wandering.’ 

‘Christian, I saw her ; there before me, I saw her ; I know that trouble 
is coming upon me. Qh, Christian, tell me, tell me something of my 
mother !’ 

The young beautiful girl clung to the old faithful servant, her hair 
dishevelled, some sprigs of forget-me-nots still in it, her maidenly 
bosom half uncovered, the evening-dress in sad keeping with her 
surroundings, and her sobs coming in gusts of choking misery, while 
her cheek pressed despairingly against Christian’s face. Quietly he 


wept as he said : 
Befiehl du deine Wege 
Und was dein Herze krinkt, 
Der allertreusten Pflege 
Des, der den Himmel lenkt.' 


‘ Beg to report, Fraulein, that’s all.’ 

Mary understood. The magnificent old hymn had its effect ; she leant 
back on her pillow, leaving her hand in Christian’s, and her tears 
flowed gentler. 

‘Now, Christian,’ she said after a while, ‘ I see you have been watch- 
ing by me all night; do go and get some sleep yourself.’ 

‘ Beg to report, Fraulein, am strong. I shall go to the Professor; he 
will want me.’ 

With his stiff soldier’s walk out went Christian, carrying with him 
his sympathetic soul. 


‘You are early,’ said the Professor, as he entered the room of Major 
Zollwitz, who was putting on his uniform and sword with Christian’s 
assistance. 

‘Tam going to call on that man. Christian, drive to Count d’Alven- 
sleben, and ask for his address. No seconds, or such paraphernalia. I'll 
put my sword into that villain’s heart without remorse.’ 

The Professor expected a struggle, and had taken his measures. 
There was no playing with the Major’s anger. 

*No you will not; you will not stir from this room. Remember, I 








1 Conimend thou thy paths 
And all that grieves thy heart 
To the most faithful care 
Of Him who sways the heavens. 
112 
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have to answer for the unravelling of this mystery, and remember also 
her children. Think of them!’ 

‘Of Hermann, perhaps? look at him.’ 

‘T am not afraid of Hermann. JHe will redeem the curse himself ; 
but I begin to be afraid of poor sweet Mary, if we do not deal very 
carefully with her.’ 

‘ Professor Holmann,’ said the Major, placing himself directly before 
him; ‘ I do not care for you. That man has poisoned our lives, and [’!] 
be revenged. I knock him down who balks me of my revenge! Come, 
Christian, I'll go with you to D’Alvensleben.’ 

‘Before you do so I’ll shoot you down. Major Zollwitz, I'll have no 
greater trouble upon us. If you do not remember the oath you swore 
over your brother’s dead body on that night—an oath that you would 
redeem the curse which rests on the children of those who commit 
crime—then I do, and I am determined to keep mine.’ The Professor 
coolly drew out a revolver, and pointed it at Major Zollwitz. Christian 
knew that matters might come to a crisis, but he did not expect this, 
He became anxious; an unforseen accident might prove dangerous. 
Between the two he placed himself. 

‘Through my body it must go.’ 

The Major’s rage knew no bounds. He drew his sword in the fury 
of excited passion. Christian snatched at it; it glanced off, and struck 
the Major’s left arm above the wrist, causing a slight wound. He 
staggered a little, and was caught up by Christian and Holmann, who 
made him sit down on the sofa. 

‘Now you see that fate is against you. You are wounded and 
unable to fight. Major, trust to a surer hand than yours,’ 

The Major said nothing. Holmann went, and Christian tied up the 
wound skillfully, and respectfully saluted the Major, standing right 
before him. 

‘Beg to report Major von Zollwitz must rest, must obey orders— 
invalided now.’ 

The Major regarded the man before him with swimming eyes, and 
obeyed. 


Between ten and eleven o’clock the same morning Professor 
Holmann knocked at Lord Wharnton’s door in Hertford Street, 
Mayfair. The servant who opened the door stared a little at the 
unknown visitor. 

: Really, sir, I do not know if you can see his lordship. He never 
receives anyone s0 early.’ 

‘Give him my card; he will receive me.’ 

In the background appeared another official in undress, to whom the 
card was handed. One glance at Holmann was sufficient for those dis- 


criminating eyes. 
‘Will you walk in here, sir, I will see his Lordship at once.’ 
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After a few minutes the German Professor was ushered into an 
English nobleman’s sanctum. There he sat, the elegant, worldly Lord 
Wharnton ; his breakfast—served in true Sybarite style—still before 
him, the signs of Sybaritism clinging in undefined traces to the room, 
and the devotee of Sybaritism and Lucullism gracefully leaning back in 


. his chair. From remote classical] times the thread of tradition had 





woven an enticing web round this man’s nature, shutting it out by its 
voluptuous desires from the realities of present life. 

Deep had his lordship dipped into the Lucullan cup, drained it 
almost. So said those trembling lids, that fleshless hand, those scanty 
locks, and verified the words of our English Pindar, Cowley : 


All the good wine of life our drunken youth devours ; 
Sourness and lees, which to the bottom sink, 
Remain for later years to drink. 


The sourness and lees could not be hidden by the arts of a Truefitt or 
the bearing of an aristocratic beau. 

‘Professor Holmann, I believe,’ began his lordship, as he pointed 
politely to the chair handed by the discreet official. ‘To what may I 
ascribe the honour of such an early visit? I think I had the pleasure 
of meeting you years ago in Berlin.’ 

‘Your memory is good, my lord. I come this morning for some one 
else, for that Prussian officer who attacked you last night at Lady 
Julia Crofton’s ball.’ 

‘For that madman ! And whatof him ? What have I todo with him ? 
I mean to call D’Alvensleben to account for it. I have no wish to 
become the scapegoat of another man’s passions. I say with Moliére: 


Aller en l’autre monde est trés-grande sottise, 
Tant gue dans celui-ci l’on peut étre de mise.’ 


‘My lord, that officer was the brother-in-law of the man with 
whose wife you eloped seventeen years ago.’ 

Up sprang Lord Wharnton, his Sybaritism falling off like the 
scales from blind eyes. ‘ What do you mean, sir? Are you also mad?’ 

‘No, my lord. Iam here merely to tell you that you eloped with 
Frau von Zollwitz.’ 

‘I? Lelope with Frau von Zollwitz ? the only woman I really loved, 
the woman whose image pursued me for years, who kept me a wanderer 
for years! I did not elope with her. Yes; I loved her, this woman, like 
whom I never saw another—this living, breathing, Aphrodite—this 
woman who drove men mad with passion—I loved her to distraction. 
I would have killed her husband to obtain her—but I was refused. I 
heard that a Prussian prince was before me, and I hurried away from 
Berlin after that last interview, hurried away, dipped into the excesses 
of a southern life for years under another name, and returned to 
England again.’ His lordship sank back into his chair. 


_~ ee 
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Holmann bent forward, bent over him. ‘My Lord, isthat true? Did 
you not take Frau von Zollwitz from her home and country? Ah, we 
sought your track for years; we found it not. We gave it up at last 
on account of the children, and now we thought we had found it. My 
lord, tell me again that you were not the sinner? Who was it then? 
Good God, this is maddening !’ 

Lord Wharnton rose, every inch an English nobleman. ‘Do you 
doubt me, sir? Ah, nowI see why the remembrance of her came 
across me last night. Was that her daughter P ’ 

‘It was. I do not doubt an English gentleman’s solemn word. 
Well, my lord, that woman whom you loved I have found after some 
seventeen years’ search. That Mathilda von Zollwitz you can see ina 
miserable forlorn street in Chelsea, living over an old rag-shop, and 
mad with grief, misery, and remorse.’ 

‘Good heavens! this is dreadful!’ Lord Wharnton covered his face. 

‘Come with me to-morrow night, come with me, my lord, and you 
will see the human wreck, once the adored beauty of Berlin.’ 

‘Twill. Come for me, and I will try to bear sucha sight. But go 
now; tell Major Zollwitz that I will give him an explanation—but go, 
go now—this tale is unbearable.’ Lord Wharnton nearly pushed the 
Professor from the room, and when he was gone there remained a 
man whose Sybaritism and Lucullism had left him unprepared to face 
life’s realities, and who stared this ugly fact for the first time in the 
face. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
EROS AND PSYCHE. 


Of all the trophies which vain mortals boast, 
By wit, by valour, or by wisdom won, 

The first and fairest in a young man’s eye, 
Is woman’s captive heart. 


Eros went out to find his Psyche—love went out to find its soul— 
not Cupid, shilly-shallying Cupid, ‘the love-god‘ of later Anacreontic 
Greek literature, but Eros the noble-grown youth, the representative of 
nascent manly love, the ideal ofold grand, deep-passioned Greece. And 
Eros found his Psyche ; he sought her at Venus’s command; he loved 
and won her ; and Eros’s theme has been played in variations ever since. 
Since the earth was formed, since man and woman inhabited it, has 
Eros sought his Psyche, ‘maybe in vulgar guise, maybe in noble 
accents, maybe the old passion has become deteriorated—passion it is 
still ; Eros seeks his Psyche still. 

The grandest’ of all books gives us the grandest pictures of this 
grand theme—how Isaac wooed and won, how Jacob wooed and won. 
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‘And Isaac went ont to meditate in the field at eventide: and he 
lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the camels were coming. 

‘And Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when she saw Isaac, she 
lighted off the camel.’ | 

Young Isaac meditating at eventide, seeing the camels, under the 
glow of the.eastern sun, the camels that bore that precious burden— 
his Rebekah ;—and ‘ she lifted up her eyes,’ that beauteous eastern maid, 

Another picture : ‘And Jacob kissed Rachel and lifted up his voice 
and wept.’ 

Fourteen years did this eastern youth wait for his Psyche when he 
had found her; and loved and won her at last. Grand and simple 
pictures ; no rhetoric there, no explanations, no hypercritical senti- 
ment ; fine true humanity mirroring its noble image in the pure well 
of youthful love. 

Sum them up, those written types of Eros seeking Psyche — sum 
them up from Homer to Tennyson and Swinburne ; sum them up, those 
old Greek bursts of passion ; bring them down to the swelling images 
of our modern ideas—in all ages, in all climes, in all tongues. There 
is not a sweeter strain sung, not a truer sonnet composed to the miglhity 
theme, than that of William Shakespeare : 


My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou art of one date ; 
But when in thee Time’s furrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee, 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me ; 
How can I then be elder than thou art? 
O therefore, love, be of thyself so wary, 

As I not for myself but for thee will ; 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary, 
As tender nurse her babe from falling ill. 
Presume not on thy heart, when mine is slain ; 

Thou gav’st me thine, not to give back again. 


It is Eros seeking Psyche, giving his soul and taking her heart! 

Some evenings after that scene by the Thames, Zollwitz stood in his 
room and looked around. His books were arranged for packing, his 
trunks already filled. The walls looked mournfully on the despoiling 
process, knowing that they would soon lose that inmate whose musings, 
many sorrows, and few joys, they had shared. Zollwitz stood there, 
having just freed himself from the signs of his dusty occupation—fresh 
and gladsome, like a warrior ready for life’s battle, and eager for the fray. 
His figure was reflected in the glass, straight and noble—such as nature 
should give us iiore-6f—eoming from an old stock, dating back to the 
umon of a princely German dame and a Slavonian landholder ; dating 
back:tothat early history of Germany when the kingdom of Poland 


lorded it high and mightily over Selisian dukes. There was a bright 
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line of Zollwitzes to be counted, but brighter than all shone the light 
of that one who fell by the side of Duke Henry II. the Pious, on April 9, 
1241—on that day when Germany and the whole west of Europe 
were freed from the fear of the Mongolian invader, who had come 
rushing across Russia, pressing forward into Selisia—on that day 
when, with their leader and duke, fell every German knight, when none 
were taken prisoners, and none went home—all lying together on that 
bloody battle-field, having seen no actual military victory, but the 
moral one that drove back the Mongolian hordes, telling them that 
behind those Selisian warriors were people not easily to be conquered. 
And had Zollwitzes not suffered in those struggles for spiritual freedom 
during the wars of the Hussites, and had the Zollwitzes not early 
acknowledged the sovereignty of that high-couraged Prussian king 
who found the sympathies of those oppressed Protestant Selisians with 
him, ready to take revenge on blind religious bigotry P The Zollwitzes 
had staked their all when Germany rose against the overbearing genius 
of the great Corsican, and on that same battle-field of Mongolian 
renown, on Wahlstatt, had Blucher earned his rank of prince, against 
Macdonald, August 26, 18138. The Mongolian battle has its memorial- 
feast celebrated every year even now—the other holds its memorial in 
German freedom and unity. May the German remember that freedom 
and unity are great names, to be maintained in purity and without 
greediness, that they may bestow strength in maintaining such battle- 
fields against invasions from the west and east; but that, above all, the 
moral results of strong and active peace are worth all the military ones 
—moral results embodying heavy obligations towards a conquered 
nation. 

Zollwitz stood there, in the glow of the eventide. In his veins coursed 
the daring and hot blood of the ancestral father, in his soul lived the 
gentler influence of the ancestral mother. Would he belie their name, 
or conquer that evil demon, and crush the curse that his own parents 
had left on him? Zollwitz lifted up his eyes, one deep sigh escaped 
him, one light pressure of the hand to the heart ; and then, with manly 
courage, Eros went to find his Psyche. 

Ethel, in white muslin dress, looked generally at that time after her 
favourite plants in the conservatory, trimming them and nursing them 
daintily. The Damers were not fond of rushing about every evening, 
and many @ one was spent at home in home occupations. Zollwitz 


went down, his heart beating. The conservatory was in a nook built 
out sideways from the drawing-room—a nook of its own, having 4 
charming reading-cabinet attached to it. There was Psyche i in white, 
fluttering—like her typical Greek sister—with butterfly wings over ber 
flowers. A shadow fell, and Eros stood by her side. ' They both knew 
each other’s presence; they spoke not,—did they breathe. So they 
stood, mewn and Psyche, for some minutes. Then Zollwitz began 
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tremulous but manly accents, his mother tongue known sufficiently to 
Ethel, giving forth the words of those heart-pulsations : 

‘Ich liebe dich, dich hab’ ich mir erkoren, fii dich will ich ringen. 
Oh, warte mein !’! | 

Stillness reigned in that conservatory, and clearly came back the 
words ‘I will!’ 

There stood two souls united for ever ; and—who would believe it ?— 
not an endearment passed. From Ethel’s hand did Zollwitz take the 
fluttering blossom. Once more he whispered, ‘Oh, warte mein!’ and 


was gone. 
Harry found Ethel there on that same spot a quarter of an hour 


later. 

‘Are you a statue, Ethel? How beautiful you look to-night! how 
large and glorious your eyes shine. Ethel, there is a tear-drop in one of 
them! Ethel, what is the matter ?’ 

Ethel feit she must give some vent to those new feelings, some active 
demonstration, or her heart would burst. She kissed Harry on his fore- 
head—and fled to her room! 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE F. R. DAMER BUYS A BOUQUET. 


SomewHat later in the evening, Zollwitz asked the man-servant 
whether Mrs. Damer was in the drawing-room. He was told that she 
was, and just entered the room as Mrs. Damer rose from the piano. 

‘Iam so glad to see you, Mr. Zollwitz. Have you heard anything 
more about the inquest on that poor French girl ?’ 

‘Positively nothing has been ascertained about that poor, poor young 
lady; not ascrap of paper, or a name, about her. She had evidently put 
aside all means of recognition on purpose; but I have given your 
name at Scotland-yard in case anything is found out. Dear madam, I 
shall not be here myself; I am going away in the morning. I have 
brought you the essay you asked of me, and I place it in your own 
hands. May I say something else ?’ Zollwitz took both Mrs. Damer’s 
hands; he pressed them, and kissed them respectfully. ‘My dear 
Mrs. Damer, many many thanks for your great kindness to me. I have 
left an explanatory letter to Mr. Damer. He gave me a cheque a week 
ago,a generous cheque. Pray do not tell Harry till I am gone, for 
him also I have left a letter. And to your charge I commit somebody 
else; oh, keep Miss Ethel for me!’ Again he hastily kissed those 
gentle soft hands, and went quickly. 


" I love thee—thou art my heart’s choice ; for thee I will strive. Oh, wait thou for 
me!’ 








£z 
| 
| 
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Mrs, Damer stood still in the middle of the room. . The great. con. 
fidence that young man placed in her woman’s nature for a moment 
overwhelmed her. The little selfish pleasure in so evidently having 
‘enjoyed the ardent admiration of a young man of such superior culture 
died out spontaneously, died of itself; her right-minded instinct rose 
to the occasion at once, and his leave-taking left nothing in her heart 
but the regret at losing her child’s valuable friend. Harry entered, 
complaining loudly of Ethel’s ungraciousness ; and Mrs. Damer wound 
her arm round her boy, telling him to come with her into the Square. 
garden for an hour. 

Aurora was sending her refreshing breath over the earth’s eastern 
hemisphere, before she daintily lifted the veil of night with her roseate 
finger, wafting light zephyr-clouds over London’s stifled atmosphere, 
just as the House of Commons broke up near three o’clock the next 
morning in that month of May. Members hurried out péle-méle; cabs 
were called for; reporters rushed forth, and policemen hustled busily 
about. A towering figure stalked majestically through the throng. 

‘There goes Damer,’ said Tenterton to Howden ; ‘ there is no talking 
to him now ; his feathers are ruffled.’ 

‘ You will see,’ replied Howden, ‘he’ll never stand it. There will be a 
place vacant in the Cabinet soon.’ 

‘Nonsense; I should be sorry.’ 

‘ Gentlemen, let me pass quickly,’ cried a junior lord. ‘ The lion is 
coming, and must be avoided. There he goes, the impersonation of 
British pluck. Who would have dared to say what he did? It was 
enough to have raised the shade of old Chatham, the unscrupulous, 
himself. I am glad I am not going that man’s way to-night, or rather 
this morning. Birdcage Walk always was a lonely place.’ 

The junior lord (not a very young man either) skipped off, and Damer, 
made room for on every side, went his way. The lion was roused; 
there was no mistake about it; and when he had got into the Walk, 
from George Street, the lion roared out in a true British grumble. 

‘Thrown out in the second reading—too advanced legislation— 
peculiar ideas—Prime Minister shouldn’t allow’ such measures to be 
introduced—hang *em; what do they know about it? Have they ever 
thought of it as I have? Have they ever tried to go a step in advance ? 
Won’t introduce a measure till they are bothered into it by the country 
clamouring for it? Why don’t they take matters into their own hands, 
and bririg forward something that will do for the coming generation ; 
not always hankering after precedent and such old-fashioned foolery. 
Too advanced legislation, indeed? I’ll make it stronger. Wait a couple 
of years, my good men, I’ll astonish you all; and by that time I'll get 
the power to do it. Even Tenterton wasn’t up to the mark; very 
good hits, very good, but not sufficient’ facts. Tenterton is lazy and 
must’ learn ; he must work ; positively it is no..use to be a fine smart 
talker and have nothing to talk about. This kind of speechifyig 
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won't do much longer. By the bye, I'll go, and learn I will; I shall 
give up and resign ; itis no use my staying in the Cabinet. I couldn't 
say a civil word to any of them, leaving me in suchahole, I'll go 
abroad and thoroughly make myself acquainted with other peoples’ 
systems. I'll go to America; there must be something to be learnt 
from.other people—yes; but, I can’t speak a word of any other 
tongue, not even of French; never could pronounce ‘ Mossiou ;’ never 
could learn those horrid French verbs—believe I never was. taught 
rightly—bah !.to turn a fellow out like that in the world—what was 
the use ofall the impositions I ever got for not doing my classical 
work; what was the use of them? Training the mind, bosh! Better 
train it by sound good reasoning and information what the world: is 
made of.° Such a constitution as mine wants room to work in, not 
rules and feet in ancient poetry. Heavens, I ought to thank the stars 
that I. married early, and such a woman as Jane, or I might have 
turned out a—God knows what—with my superfluous energy. Who- 
ever thought of that.im my education? Noone; and Jane—I should 
like to have a chat with Jane about it, but then she and the Prime 
Minister have been in the sulks for along time. I don’t know where 
to turn. Edward shan’t learn another line of Latin or Greek. I see 
my mistake now to insist on it. Harry shall do as he likes, and I'll 
make Zollwitz my private secretary, and take him with me abroad. 
If Mehemet Ali could learn reading at forty, I can French and German 
—I’ll go,to the University of Halle, to that man Holmann—he must be 
a grand mind, I’ll go and see Bismarck—he is a bold fellow—must 
know something about government; believe he speaks English—never 
mind his. despotism—don’t wonder at it; to get together the German 
nation, as he is trying, is no joke. Then I'll see Beust, clever man; 
and I'll go to Russia, I’ll go to France and Italy, even to Spain, that I 
will; I'll make the grand tour now, the living tour; don’t believe that 
& man in our times is fit to legislate largely for his own country till 
he has comprehended-what is going on in those others that are, with 
his own, forming the great world-governing family of European States. 
And when I come home I’ll advance legislation indeed.’ 

The Right Hon. Mr. Damer had got to his journey’s end, and opened 
his door with a latch-key; no sitting up in hishouse. ‘Servants should 
be treated like Christians, not like Cabinet Ministers,’ was his maxim. 
He threw himself on the couch in his study ; ‘ wouldn’t go to bed then ; 
felt done up altogether.’ 

Hours were early and punctual in Eaton Square. Mrs. Damer 
occupied the breakfast-room first}; asked in astonishment what had be- 
come of Mr. Damer, and was told that he had just gone to his dressing- 
toom, having only lain for a few hours on the study sofa. She became 
anxious. At that moment Ethel entered, radiant in a blue morning 
dress, the softest blush mantling her cheeks. She went up to Mrs. Damer 
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for the usual morning salutation, and laid her head on her aunt's 
shoulder in a winning way. 

‘Trust me, Ethel,’ whispered Mrs. Damer ; ‘I know something from 
Zollwitz. Did he ask you to remember him ?’ 

‘He did, and I said yes.’ 

* Dear Ethel, let this feeling not go further yet, but hope and trust,’ 

Ethel in answer kissed her aunt fervently. 

In came boisterous Harry and Mr. Damer, looking tired, but fresh as 
a Britisher from his cold bath. He vouched no explanation, nor did 
he notice Zollwitz’s absence. After breakfast papers were taken up. 
Mrs. Damer had not yet spoken to her lord. 

‘IT was thrown out last night at second reading, Jane.’ 

‘Oh, Robert, I am so sorry; and you had set your heart on that 
measure.’ 

‘Don’t pity me, for Heaven’s sake, Jane ; they did not even venture 
to do that last night; they were afraid. Don’t read the leader in the 
‘Times ;’ I know there must be aleader. I believe the rascals knew | 
should be thrown out—they guessed it—if they pity me I call them ont, 
editor, sub-editor and all ! ’ 

‘May I read your speech, Robert ?’ 

‘That you may, dear, and I shall enjoy to listen to my own words 
from your lips.’ 

What was the matter? Mr. Damer had not paid his wife a compli- 
ment for along time. Mrs. Damer read. She warmed to the subject 
of her husband’s broad English sentences ; his vast brain-capability of 
taking in the great sides of a question ; his far-seeing arguments for its 
feasibility ; but before she had ended, she felt that that measure would 
not be carried. She had forgotten everything, till she stopped breath- 
lessly, and a large cool hand was laid on hers. 

‘Jane,’ said Mr. Damer, ‘you understand me; why, the woman has 
got more sense than the nation.’ 

Mr. Damer did not yet kiss his wife, but he walked to the window. 
An old German saying then came home to him: ‘And when thy 
mind is sad, then speak some words to those thou lovest, and the living 
word will alone bring again light into thy soul.’ 

The living word to one he loved, after all sincerely, had brought light 
into Mr. Damer’s soul. 

‘Harry, tel] the Secretary, with my compliments, that I shall not 
read a single letter this morning; I am going out.’ 

Every one stared ; but Mr. Damer was gone as soon as said. He 
walked off at a round pace, and calling a cab, told the man to drive t 
one of the largest horticulturists beyond the western suburbs. Arrived 
there, Mr. Damer asked for the proprietor, and was introduced to 
young man. He seemed surprised. 

‘I knew your father, sir, and he knew me. I want a bouquet, but! 
have apeculiar idea about buying a bouquet, J must cut it myself, 
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from any plants I choose, and how I like. I pay any price you 
ask. Your father knew all about it; is he dead ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; he has been dead these three years.’ 

‘Dear me; three years I have bought no bouquet; he was a very 
worthy and a clever man. I hope we shall understand each other as 
well.’ 

‘But, sir, here are plants of which I do not wish to cut the blossoms 
off as yet, and others you would not know how to handle.’ 

‘Never mind ; then I'll pay for the whole plants, and you may keep 
them all the same.’ 

‘But, sir, that will be a very expensive process for a bouquet.’ 

‘That is my affair. Do not be afraid. I shall not grumble at anything. 
Your father knew all about it. Give me the scissors.’ 

Mr. Damer began to cut, cut. The tears entered the young man’s 
eyes, while he lifted up his hands in dismay behind the Cabinet Minis- 
ter’s back. 'The work was done. 

‘Why, sir,’ said the horticulturalist, doubtfully, ‘twenty pounds 
would not pay that damage.’ 

‘Very well, you shall have twenty-five ; but I have got no money 
with me. Come along in the cab, and I’ll give you a cheque at home. 
My name is Damer.’ 

‘Now I know,’ replied the young man with a broad smile. ‘I re- 
member my father once reckoning up your bouquets; it was a heavy 
sum. I should be afraid to mention it.’ 

‘Don’t mind—something like a thousand pounds, eh ?’ 

The young man nodded. 

‘That is my way. I never gave another present in my life.’ 

‘Shall I tie them up?’ 

‘No, a bouquet I give never goes through any other hands. It comes 
to me from nature’s precious gifts, and goes from me to her to whom 
I present it.’ 

Arrived in Eaton Square, Mr. Damer first gave the cheque, and 
then went into his wife’s boudoir. She was not there, and he went 
into the drawing-room and found Harry and Ethel. 

‘Oh, papa, what a beautiful bouquet! Do let me look at it.’ 

‘Leave it alone, sir; it is not for you. Where is your mamma ?’ 

‘For mamma !—this is a surprise. Why it’s years since you bought 
one ?” 

‘That’s not your business.’ 

Mrs. Damer entered the room. 

‘Jane, my dear, I have got something for you. Will you accept it ? 
and my resignation shall this hour go into the hands of the Prime 

ister. We'll go into Suffolk.’ 

“Hurrah, hurrah! Papa has got disgusted with the country and the 
nation, and is going to throw them up!’ 

“Be quiet, sir.’ 
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Mrs, Damer_ answered not a word. She took:the precious bouquet 
and looked up into her husband’s eyes with a long earnest glance, that 
went to his very soul. He bent down, and pressed one loving kiss on 
her smooth womanly forehead. | 

‘ But where ean Zollwitz be ?’ said Harry, regarding his father and 
mother with fond excitement ; ‘he has not yet been seen.’ 

A servant entered and brought two letters; it was young: William, 
Zollwitz’s favourite; he went. up to Mr. Damer. ‘Ifyou please, sir, 
Mr. Zollwitz left. this morning at six o’clock, and gave me this letter 
for you with his compliments, and he was sorry he could not see you 
last night. . He waited,up all night, but never heard you comein, He 
also gaye me this letter for Mr; Harry.’ 

Mr. Damer turned pale, scowled, and took the letter. Harry tore 
his from William’s hands. 

‘To go without seeing me ; I could kill him,’ gnashed Harry. 

When Mr. Damer had read the letter, he turned to his wife: ‘ Jane, 
did you know this ? ’ . 

‘I did, Robert. I saw Mr. Zollwitz last night.’ Ethel had fied 
from the room, 

What. look from the husband’s eyes—an angry, suspicious, ugly look! 

The wife went to a cabinet in the corner, she opened it, and from it 
took .a white-paper box; she placed it before her husband, and said 
gently, but firmly: ‘ Robert, the bouquet you brought this morning 
is like this one, your first to me ;~look at the date.’ 

Mr. Damer took up the box, turned it round, glanced at the 
withered bouquet and read the date of seventeen years ago on a paper 
slip. Mr. Damer meditated. Meanwhile Harry had slipped by to the 
secret cabinet, which his mother always kept carefully locked. 

‘Oh, papa, come here! the funniest array of white boxes with labels 
that you ever saw ; I do believe they are all your bouquets.’ 

Mr. Damer rose and stood before the cabinet. He took up each box 
and read the labels; every one bore a date. -There were the days 
before marriage, the wedding-day, the honeymoon—the great days of a 
married life—the birthdays of father and mother, the birthdays of the 
boys, and the anniversaries of the wedding-day ; there were the 1000I. 
There were no bouquets and no labels for the last three years. Then 
Mr. Damer’s soul was flooded with one great, vast belief in his 
wife’s loving true nature; and the tall, big man turned round and 
looked a great look of strong, staunch human love ; he opened wide 
his arms, and called ‘ Jane ;’ in those big arms nestled Jane Harrowby, 
the beauty of the county, once more. 

Harry, tears swelling up into his eyes, turned round at a slight noise 
near the door. There stood Aunt Sarah, from Suffolk, having just arrived 
by the early train. Harry pulled his father’s coat-sleeve and pointed to 
the door. Both husband and wife went up to Aunt Sarah and each 
took a hand: ‘ Welcome, welcome.’ 
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‘ Welcome, indeed,’ replied she ; ‘it makes me choke; I might as well 
have.stopped at.home, when that’s the case; no. use leaving the farm 
to make peace, when people have for once been wise and made it 
themselves.’ 

But Harry for a moment forgot the sorrow about Zollwitz, and 
hugged aunt Sarah right royally. 

A card was brought to Mr. Damer. .‘ What is this, Jane? Who 
do you think hascome? Professor Holmann, Zollwitz’s friend and pro- 
fessor. That man’s arrival is a blessing. Forgive me, aunt, I must go 
down. John, show the gentleman into my study.’ 

Mr. Damer descended. and met Holmann at his study door. The 
German Professor was received with a sturdy English greeting. 

‘It gives me the most unfeigned pleasure to see you in England, 
sir. I believe you speak English, It is like speaking to an old acquaint- 
ance, so much has Mr. Zollwitz told us about you.’ 

‘Many thanks for your affable words. And he is here with you, I 
believe, my pupil ?’ 

‘ He left this morning.’ 

‘Left ! and for what destination P ’ 

‘No one knows; his plans remained a secret.’ 

‘Good God, sir, you do not say so? It grieves me excessively to 
hear it.’ 

‘Had Mr. Zollwitz an idea that you were in England ?’ 

‘None whatever.’ 

‘Then you cannot blame him; you must be patient. He has eyvi- 
dently some idea of furthering his interests elsewhere.’ 

“What will he do now? His is a restless mind.’ 

‘No, I should say an aspiring one; but rest assured that whatever 
information he gives us shall be communicated to"you. Tell me, how- 
ever, where you are staying. Will you not take up your abode with 
us P’ 

‘Iam astonished at so much kindly warmth in my reception by an 
Englishman of your high standing ; it is really undeserved.’ 

‘By no means. Come now, you shall learn to know us better ; move 
here this very day.’ | 

‘I cannot; Hermann’s uncle and sister are with me.’ 

‘What? Major Zollwitz and Mademoiselle Mary? My dear sir, 
we shall be delighted to see them all.’ 

Holmann was strongly affected. He took Mr. Damer’s hand. ‘ My 
most sincere thanks, my dear sir. We have affairs to attend to 
which will not enable us to use your hospitality ; but we hope to be 
ftiends all the same, my dear sir. Let me again thank you, and very 
heartily, for your reception assures me beyond doybt that our boy 
Hermann, my own dear pupil, has given you no bad idea of us.’ 
+») Bad idea ?. Professor Holmann, had you not come, it was my inten- 
tion to come to you. I want to take lessons from you.’ 
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‘From me? You, an English Cabinet Minister ? ’ 
‘Yes, I am going into training again. I have had too much practicg 
and too little theory, and I wish to supply the want. Here they woulg 
laugh at me; you will not, will you?’ 

‘ Above all let us honour the tendency of that mind that can acknow. 
ledge a deficiency, and that can with such strong determination expand 
sufficiently to wish to supply it. But in what am I to be your teacher ? 
Surely not in politics, in which English statesmen are so pre-eminent,’ 

‘In politics—that is in the politics of thought. I have become 
aware that in politics we often rush to action on the presumption of 
evident facts, without having“made exercise of those thinking powers 
which would make the action more valuable to ourselves and to pos. 
terity.’ 

‘Come, sir, I shall have a delightful and a teachable pupil; but I 
must tell you that my order of men generally think with our learned 
Johannes Muller, “ that all political work is vain and useless in compa- 
rison with learned work ; thatthe latter affects centuries and nations 
thatare not yet; thatit is the pure free fruit of the mind, from which 
you can deduce a man’s worth: the effect of the former passes away 
like steam, as soon as a fool or a villain misuses his power, or neglects 
his part.’”” That is, however, not my idea; to me the political is the 
highest, for it represents humanity in its working dress. But I havea 
proviso: it must be guided by the thought and reflection that has been 
acquired by the mind and which has learnt to combine and compare 
the relations of mankind from sound deduction.’ 

‘Bravo, Professor! I'll come to you to school. May we call upon 
the Major to-day ?’ 

* Not to-day, pardon me, my dear sir; he has had a slight accident. 
Let us have that honour to-morrow. And now, good morning.’ 

‘Then to-morrow I shall introduce you to my wife and family ; you 
will be like an old welcome friend among us !’ 

Holmann gave his card, and departed with an idea that England had 
true warm hearts and intelligent heads. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A SOUL'S WRECK. 


Ow the morning on which Professor Holmann paid his visit to Mr. 
Damer’s house in search of Zollwitz, Christian’s landlord was wending 
his way to Dover Street, neatly made up for the occasion by his 
Missis, and carrying a parcel for his lodger. Arrived at the hotel, 
George stared at the precise looking servant: ‘I want a party here, 
a big party.’ 
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‘A what P’ 

‘A party, as is tall and somethin’ like a party.’ 

‘What do you want with him ?’ 

‘Now that’s my business, Mr. Flunkey.’ Don’t be so cinsequential. 
You is talking to a British householder, no more no less—and that 
means taxes and rates. You isn’t responsible, I is.’ 

Up came another sedate, precise servant. ‘I tell you, James, he'll 
want the military factotum.’ 

‘The military fac-factum, you means. I know, I know—they had it 
at the Discussion. I know what you says, Mr. Flunkey and Co., you 
means the factum, that’s the bottle-washer, or the servant of all work. 
Come on, I’ll show you how you dare call my party such willanous 
names; and he is a party.’ 

The two tittered—out broke George. | 

‘Don’t sneer and don’t laugh. I’d fight you both, I would; and 
what is you—nothin—here you wears fine clothes, better than mine 
on Sundays ; here you looks grand, what is you out of it? Let me be 
a followin you, you'd disappear in the alley. Look at me; I is respon- 
sible; I belongs to the British public, that pays taxes and maintains the 
State. You’s got to look to me, because I makes the laws, not you. 
What are you, nothin, not even paupers—for them the State do own. 
There’s only two kinds the State knows: them as maintains it, that’s 
taxes; and them as it has to maintain, that’s paupers.. The rest is 
nothin, that’s you; the rest is a breath—fugh! So says the Discus- 
sion, and the Discussion is right. Now, come on Mr. Flunkey and 
Co.; don’t sneer at your betters ; let’s have it out.’ 

George put down his parcel on the hall bench, put up his sleeves, 
and squared for action. Christian appeared on the scene, saw in 
amazement his landlord threatening the two laughing servants, took 
up the parcel, and bore it and George off out of harm’s way. George, 
however, once more turned round and threatened Flunkey and Co. 
with his fists. George was deposited in the sitting-room, where Mary 
sat pale and distraite, turning over some cards of invitation that had 
arrived from the Embassy. She rose, and being told who George was, 
received him with the kindliest smile possible. George could not suffi- 
ciently acknowledge the kindness of the reception, and began: 
‘These are your shirts, Mr. Christian ; beg pardon, Miss. The Missis 
says she couldn’t darn or mend like them German ladies, so you must 
take it in the rough; but the Missis is the Missis, and she means 
well.’ 

Christian’s eyes twinkled with pure human love; and he cast about 
how he could testify to his gratitude. Major Zollwitz, his arm in a 
sling, entered, renewed the welcome, and George began to feel that he 
Was in good company. The port wine was fetched, Christian served 
George in no niggardly manner, and Mary had a long chat with him, 
patiently listening to the home affairs, the Discussion Society, and 
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lastly, to the glowing laudatory terms of Christian’s good qualities, 
Mary went to her room and brought back a charming worsted shaw, 
knitted by herself, presenting it to George for the Missis, and pro- 
mising one day to come with Christian to see her. Christian brought 
forth a bottle of port, and sent it in acknowledgment of the shirts. 
and Major Zollwitz beckoned to Christian, and by much gesticulation 
made George understand that the five hard sovereigns were for a new 
gown for the Missis. ‘ Won’t she be pleased,’ thought George ; ‘ that’ll 
just pay them horrid poor rates, as we’s behind.’ 

Professor Holmann returned from his visit, looking weary and 

sorrow-laden ; but he brightened up on George being presented to him. 
He recognised at once the justice of the Missis’s remark, ‘ that George 
was a k’racter.’ A short consultation outside the room made Pro. 
fessor Holmann determine to engage George’s services for that even- 
ing’s visit to Chelsea, as he had accompanied Christian there before ; 
the latter having to mount guard over'the major’s bad temper, which 
might at any moment cause fresh embroilments. 
‘ The flunkeys stared, 'to George’s great delight, when they saw him 
depart in a cab—paid for in advance—with the shawl, thefport wine, 
and the five sovereigns in his pocket, looking a very hero of romance, 
Christian seeing him off, as if he were a nobleman. On nearing home, 
George stopped the cab at the entrance of the paved court, and who 
should witness his arrival but Miss Jemima? 

‘Oh my—won’t the Missis go on about your coming home in a cab! 
You’re a stunner, ain’t you, and the expense—and Missis hard up 
for the rates.’ 

‘I’ve got ’em, I have Jemimar—come, quick—and _ half-a-crown for 
you from Mr. Christian.’ 

‘Oh, you duck—well, you’s a bright’un!’ 

A few minutes later the Missis was kissing George, and shedding 
tears of genuine delight over the goodness of mankind in general and 
those gentlefolks and Mr. Christian in particular. That evening, the 
threatening collector had his rates, and was told, ‘Her Majesty might 
trust honest folk, if she didn’t the t’other ones.’ 

Hush! Those hours of work and toil, of calculation and combination, 
of bright hopeful action and miserable endurance, of progressive fore- 
sight and mad senselessness, of gay spending and squalid want, of truth 
and falsehood, of love and hate, of pity and envy—those twelve hours 
given to man for the ever-returning round of life and occupation—those 
twelve hours were drawing to an end, and supposed quiescence was to 
cover in ifs returning round ‘that heaving mass called the ‘population 
of London. “Bah! that quiescence did not come where it was wanted. 
It held aloof from hundreds and thousands, painting its failures in the 
grotesque forms of life’s weariness and inexplicable complications ; dow? 
pillows and tag-bolsters defied its influence; and Morpheus, the god of 
dreams, wanted a deal of coaxing and a great deal of naréotic appliance 
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before he would embrace certain specimens of mankind. For above 
the ordered time of quiescence, above Morpheus, above all, rode rampant 
and triumphant the red angel of real raging, smouldering humanity, in 
its morally naked state, and wafted high above the heads of millions 
the actual flag of human wants and desires—their excelsior and their 
fall. That red flag put aside cant and hypocrisy, false appearance and 
apparent virtue, probable security and evident well-doing, and its flutter 
scoured the skies, proclaiming to the nightly clouds the theme of 
‘reality ’ as it lies there below in the throes of the day to come ! 

Professor Holmann, joined by George at the corner of Dover Street, 
drove to Hertford Street, Mayfair, just as that angel began to ascend. 
Here the stately figure of Lord Wharnton entered their cab. They 
approached Chelsea—George seated with the driver—and halted not far 
from the forlorn street. George went in advance; the two followed 
Not a word escaped either; they entered that low and miserable street, 
just as you might have seen the flutter of that red flag of ‘reality’ 
high above. They groped along the broken ground and miserable 
tenements, dodging here and there a tipsy man and a drunken woman, 
putting aside a squalid child, whose parental care was faulty and not 
up to respectable standard, and nearing that part of the street which 
led to the Thames. 

Hark! Waning and soft there came on the wind, that song of the 
Loreley—waning like old love, gone long ago, gone to the grave of 
hopeless loss. George stood still and trembled, it sounded so weird and 
ghost-like. Holmann bent his head and folded his hands in agony, and 
Lord Wharnton, the stately man—follower of Sybaritism and Lucullism 
—Lord Wharton quivered in every nerve, as those unearthly sounds 
touched his ear. There they stood all three, glancing up to that 
room above, where a light began to flicker in uncertain evolutions, 
throwing pitiful gleamson a figure near the open window—a tall woman 
with a desponding look, long yellow hair hanging in masses around 
her, and a little girl kneeling at her feet. Again there came, that 
sound of an unremembered past; and, stung beyond endurance by 
its supernatural ecstacy, Lord Wharnton clutched at Holmann and 
called out, ‘Mathilda, Mathilda, what have you done to deserve this ?’ 
The sound ceased. The words must have been heard. The figure in 
the room came forward ; it drew from its bosom something, held it in 
wild alarm with both hands high above its head, and then, sending 
forth a wail up to that recording angel above—a wail of the fiery 
red reality of human suffering—it swayed backward and forward twice, 
and fell with a heavy, crushing movement, to the ground. Lord 
Wharnton, utterly unmanned, clung to Holmann. George ran up the 
street for the cab, and returned just as a cowering, wretched man, 
rushed into the dark depths of the odds-and-ends shop, calling out : 
‘Do go up, go up—she’s fainted, she’s dead—oh, have mercy, or I'll 
‘Tun up myself.’ 
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The woman came out. ‘She’s always a botherin, she and her 
tantrums. Wish she wos gone—if it warn’t for the cash that’s been 
sent by no one knows who. Get along, I don’t want you.’ 

Holmann and George had gently lifted Lord Wharnton into the 
cab ; George was left in charge, and Holmann stood by the side of the 
woman. 

‘T’ll go up with you; I have sent the money.’ The word had its 
spell—the shabby man had been turned out, the money’d man was 
taken in. Up the tottering stairs they went. The child was hanging 
over the still and prostrate form. Holmann approached that form for 
the first time since his arrival in London. He scanned those beloved 
features, he touched those masses of hair ; he lifted up the hand, which 
held a medallion as in a vice, and he felt whether some pulse still 
fluttered in that worn-out frame. The woman poured water on her 
head, and held vinegar to her nose, and loosened her dress. Her breath 
came at last. Holmann looked once more ; he saw she revived, and he 
whispered quickly, ‘ Do not mention my having been here, I’ll come 
in a day or two. Here is money; get a doctor for her at once, and 
every comfort.’ 

Professor Holmann was just in time to prevent Lord Wharnton, 
whom the cabman and George had roused, from entering the house by 
telling him that she was safe, and that it might kill her to be recognised 
now. 

As that cab drove away, a crushed, shabby man looked after it, and 
tore his hair in the wild frenzy of despair. 




















h FEW | HoucHTs ON REPUBLICANISM 


AND Monarcuy. 





TERE are, and always have been, two kinds of politics in the world. 
The one is mechanical, the other human; the one legal, the other 
personal. The mechanical politician views a State as composed of a 
number of forces, consisting of interests which may be measured and 
indefinitely regulated by artificial adjustments. Every political system, 
from this point of view, is a more or less successful contrivance for 
maintaining a balance between conflicting classes, and upholding 
certain material rights. A number of individuals, forced by circum- 
stances to live together, must adopt rules for their mutual conduct, 
and statesmanship consists in making satisfactory rules. To such men 
every political question is a constitutional problem. The other type of 
mind is occupied with the inborn and permanent peculiarities of the 
component elements of society. It is conscious of dealing, not with 
mere individuals, but with human beings. It thinks less of their 
intellectual and material wants than of their hearts and affections, their 
personal feelings and natural relations. It begins and ends with these; 
and a political order appears to it good and healthy so far as it has 
grown up naturally from the free play of such personal relations, or so 
far as it reflects them and-corresponds to-them. Such minds are apt 
to become conservative, because old things are identified with life and 
feeling and personal action which they understand, whereas new things 
involve consideration of rules and systems which they do not appreciate. 
The two points of view are rarely combined ; and yet systems are sure 
to be broken up, either slowly or rapidly, if they are in opposition to 
the personal interests of human nature; and a growing society must 
fall into anarchy unless its system be modified from time to time in 
response to its needs or in anticipation of them. 

The long-standing dispute between Republicanism and Monarchy has, 
perhaps, at most times, but especially in our own day, been too exclu- 
sively regarded from the mechanical point of view. Philosophers, 
whether of Greece, Rome, France or England, have amply disputed 
under which system the machine of government is likely to be the 
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better worked. They have discussed the problem in much the same 
manner as the British Constitution has been discussed by Whig writers, 
The relative fitness of the two systems for giving effect to the popular 
will, for preserving a due balance between wealth, intelligence, numbers 
and authority, for ensuring stability and escaping the danger of 
obstructions, the justice towards the rest of the community of main. 
taining privileged classes—these are instances of the kind of conside. 
rations with which, until recently, political thought has been chiefly 
engaged. But there are now indications that the advocates of Repub. 
licanism, at all events, are dissociating their cause from these artificial 
bearings, and are identifying it with personal and moral principles. 
The characteristic cry of the extreme French Republicans is significant 
of this altered point of view. It is not the Republic, but the Social 
and Democratic Republic, for which they contend., This Social 
Democracy implies something far more than a bare destruction of 
privileges, or even than an equalisation of property. The extremes te 
which it is pushed, however absurd they may seem to us, are but the 
exaggeration of the ideas which, with more or less consciousness, 
animate the whole system and its adherents, and they show that the 
new principles are operating upon social and family life as much as 
upon political arrangements. We are impelled by such facts to look 
beneath the outward form of the constitutional questions of the day, 
to their inward spirit and personal meaning. A State is, after all 
like a large crystal which is composed of smaller erystals precisely 
similar to itself. Is it possible to alter the general configuration 
of the whole without altering in proportion the form of the con- 
ponent parts? The enquiry thus suggested with respect to the 
ultimate significance and influence of Monarchical and Republican 
institutions might lead to some profound and unfamiliar speculations. 
By some of the great men of Elizabethan times it was seen to 
involve religious as well as moral questions, and the singular 
manner in which all medieval thought was based upon certain 
theological dogmas had in their eyes nothing of the artificial appear- 
ance which is often attributed to it in the present day. This aspect 
of the subject cannot well be pursued here. But it may be suggested 
for reflection whether any Monarchy or Despotism, unless it were 
the temporary product of violence, has ever existed without the support 
of some powerful religious sentiment. Without the presence of such ® 
sentiment, has the instinct of subordination ever prevailed in sufficient 
strength to sustain either an Eastern, or an Egyptian, or a Roman, 0 
an European Empire ? Philosophiets are now searching for the causes 
of the ultimate development of natural forms in their most minute and 
intimate constituents. It may be that those religious and moral 
feelings, which it is now the tendency to disparage as purely privat? 
and personal, are the real creative forces of the ultimate forms of huma! 


civilisation. 
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But there are simpler considerations which fall under the same 
method of enquiry. Monarchy, for instance, by its mere form, offers a 
standing protest against that legal and abstract view of hfe just 
referred to. Its essence is to give a personal character to every 
function of State life. By means of it, all laws, deeds, wars, treaties, 

ishments, pardons, honours, even the most formal public actions, 
become identified with an individual will, and acquire a personal life. 
Mr.’ Bagehot, in his recent ‘work, has forcibly dwelt on this fact, as 
forming one of the elements of strength in the English Constitution, 
but he has taken a too cynical view of its influence. Monarehy, he 
says, is a strong government, because it is more intelligible than Re- 
publicanism to the weak imaginations and feeble understandings which 
form the majority of minds. ‘So long as the human heart is strong, 
and human reason weak, Royalty will be strong because it appeals to 
diffused feeling, and Republics weak because they appeal to under- 
standing.’ This disparagement of broad popular sentiments is always 
very questionable. ‘There are subjects, no doubt, on which no popular 
verdict-can be allowed to weigh against skilled opinion. But in some 
of the highest developments of human genius popular judgment is the 
most trustworthy test, and the opinion of skilled critics is the most 
uncertain. ‘T'he claims of great orators, great artists, and above all of 
great poets, to the highest rank in their arts, has been determined by 
the feelings of the great mass of mankind, and not by the criticism of 
connoisseurs ; while the verdict of that criticism has frequently been 
overthrown by the permanent dictates of popular instinct. It may 
be observed, moreover, that the very qualities in great works of art 
which are always deemed their highest merit correspond exactly to 
that characteristic which Mr. Bagehot observes ina Monarchy. The 
greatest poems are the simplest, and the highest art consists in so 
concealing art as to appeal direct to the natural impulses of the soul. 
Similarly a great Constitution is a great work of art; it involves 
numberless adjustments and balances, and requires the labour 
of centuries to perfect it; but its degree of perfection will depend on 
the degree in which these adjustments are concealed, and on the 
extent to which simplicity of form is preserved. To become culti- 
vated, without ceasing to be natural, is the highest attainment in 
every branch of human work. The preference of the mass of mankind 
for a Monarchy is not to be treated as a vulgar delusion, but as the 
utterance of an ultimate instinct. 

‘In truth, the vitality of every part of human life consists in its per- 
sonality. Men are not animated machines, most perfect when most 
Tigidly regulated. They are beings whose essence consists in a personal 
will, moved by feelings as well -as guided by reason, and they are 
maimed if they are placed in any relation in which a portion of these 
elements finds no room for exercise. Whether it be a household, or a 
business-or a State, any attempt to make a system do the work 
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of a person results in imperfection and decay. Human nature hag 
for the most part been too strong for the philosophers who haye 
dreamt of women who should not be wives, of parents who should not 
be fathers and mothers, and of offspring who should not be children , 
but there is an analogy, of which, as has been observed, we are now 
practically (reminded, between these attempts to render the simple 
relations of life impersonal, and attempts to render its more complex 
relations impersonal. We have been, on a small scale, forced to put 
these dreams to the test of experience in the case of children, and it 
has been invariably found that to dissociate the young from the influ. 
ences of home life is to deteriorate their character. Numberless 
commonplaces are current to the same effect as to other relations in 
life. It is possible to oppose-exceptions to any general observations on 
human conduct. There are natures which seem most at home when 
disembarrassed of personal ties, and there is certainly a type of cha- 
racter which finds its peculiar perfection in relation to impersonal laws 
and purely intellectual systems. But, as a rule, all human excellencies 
require for their full development a relation between persons. Our 
noblest virtues—faith, loyalty, obedience, self-sacrifice—find their proper 
definition and their sphere in this relation only. It has been observed 
of late that the Socratic researches into the nature of virtue seem to 
end in tentative and indistinct conclusions, and it might be an interest- 
ing enquiry whether this be not one of the most conspicuous instances 
of Plato’s profundity. The facts were not within his cognizance which 
would have enabled him to identify goodness, truth and beauty with 
personal relations, and, without these facts, he discerned that his 
materials were incomplete. As Swift says, his defect lay in being 
ignorant of certain events which did not happen until after his time. 
However this may be, it is remarkable that, up to the present day, 
our models of human excellence are all sought in periods and in states 
of society in which the personal relations were in their strongest and 
most unmixed vitality. The heroic ages, whether of Pagan or Christian 
virtues, are the ages in which king and subject, knight and lord, father 
and son, husband and wife, man and woman, God and man, stood face 
to face, without the systematic regulations which have since clothed 
and obscured their direct communion. That chivalry, the departure 
of which Burke laments, remains among us just so far as this original 
simplicity of life has been preserved. You cannot, without injuw'y, 
transplant men and women from their native soil. Human life begav, 
and begins still, in the personal relations of the family. Its earliest 
development was but an enlargement of the family ; and the closer the 
analogy can be maintained between civilised and patriarchal life, the 
healthier, the stronger and the purer are all the functions of society. 
It might be hastily objected that Republican institutions 40 
not necessarily run counter to this truth. Are not, for instance, the 
fanctions of government placed in the hands of a single person in the 
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United States as much as in the United Kingdom? The fact is, it is 
impossible, under any form of government, entirely to obscure the 

rsonal elements of life. They assert themselves in one direction or 
another, and sometimes they take a dangerous revenge for the attempt 
to supersede them. Republics are always in danger of being broken 
up by personal influence, just because that influence, instead of being 
utilized and regulated, as in a good Monarchy, is excluded or repressed. 
But the appointment by election of a President, or an Executive Officer, 
is very far from meeting the instinctive demand in question. The 
circumstance of his being elected by those whom he serves deprives 
him in great measure of an independent personal starding. He is but 
the embodied expression of a majority, and his relation to the people 
is but a circuitous form of their relation to themselves. He is either 
a mere part of a machine, or, if he asserts a strong personal influence, 
he becomes a disturbing force in the system. Republics have been, 
and always must be, jealous of strong characters ; because, so soon as 
such men make their influence felt, they bring into play those instinc- 
tive attractions by which society tends to resume its primary form. 
The elective Monarchy is open to similar objection; and just in pro- 
portion as the objection becomes weakened by the establishment of a 
true personal relation between the elected Monarch and his subjects, 
in that same proportion is the principle of election threatened. A 
Monarchy, in order fully to answer to the conception now before us, 
must be an hereditary institution among hereditary institutions. 
Without this condition, society is perpetually being made and re- 
made, and personal relations are weak because they cannot be 
permanent. But, in an order like our own, everyone finds himself 
in a definite place with definite duties and feelings towards known 
persons. From the first moment of conscious action, the impulses of his 
various relationships may come into full play, unimpeded by private 
views. It is a common observation that there is a greater variety 
of character, capacity and attainments, in a country with hereditary 
inequalities, than in a country like America, where all are on a level. 
One reason may be that in a country of equality no one is sufficiently 
sure of his relative position to give the freest play to any particular 
development. But in a country where, as a rule, relations are determined 
beforehand, each is developed to its highest possible point. The fact 
that all men are on an equality in an American Republic renders 
everyone uncertain, and thus restrained, in his career. In a country 
like our own, the substantial equality of human capacities renders it 
&matter of unimportance to the community that most men find their 
relations in life pre-arranged for them. Whatever a man’s position 
it may be developed to the utmost. 

If Monarchy be thus natural and healthy in its tendency to maintain 
the influence of personality in human life; it is not less natural and 
healthy in the particular relationship which it vitalises. It exhibits 
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that order under which a number of individuals are compacted into 
one body by means of their personal relations to a superior. It is the 
relationship of governor and governed, of protector and protected, of 
mutual service rendered by subordinates to a master, and by a master 
to subordinates. This again, is the primary form of society, and, 
unless under exceptional circumstances, a community can only main. 
tain order and stability by building up its whole organisation on this 
analogy. Where, as in America, almost any man may find, if he 
pleases, an independent position for himself, and there is thus room 
for indefinite horizontal expansion, questions of organisation become 
comparatively unimportant, Such a community, as Aristotle says, is 
not a State ; it is a mereaggregation of families and individuals. But in 
an old country, or in any State confined within restricted limits, the only 
stable, if not the only possible, organisation is vertical. As has been 
observed above of other human capacities, a model of the highest social 
organisation may be discerned in days when personal relations were 
most free to find their natural adjustment. The Feudal System, in its 
idea, represents the most perfect development of political and social 
order. Society was then arranged in a kind of pyramidal pile of 
pyramids. Every landowner and every master had a certain number 
of dependants, bound to him by strong mutual ties of personal obliga- 
tion. They owed him service and he owed them protection. The 
smaller lords were in turn combined under superiors, and .the superiors 
in turn under one supreme governor, who claimed, on the one hand, 
the homage of all below him, and on the other hand owed his protection 
to them all. This conception of Monarchical relations, extending and 
multiplying themselves throughout all ranks of men, was, to our 
infinite advantage, firmly worked out in this country by the mutual 
action of a line of vigorous Monarchs, and a race of vigorous nobles 
and subjects. The power of the great Tudors consisted in the firmness 
with which they grasped and asseried this national order; and the 
splendour of Elizabeth’s reign was due in great part to the opportunity 
afforded under the influence of this conception for gathering up and 
reanimating the thoughts and relations of the past. In the noble 
recital to Henry VIII's Act of Supremacy, it is described how this 
Realm of England is an Empire, governed by one supreme Head and 
King, ‘ unto whom a body politic, compact of all sorts and degrees of 
people, been bounden and aven to bear, next to Gop, a natural and 
humble obedience.’ That word ‘compact’ embodies the idea now in 
question. The various sorts and degrees of people were to be compacted 
together by their relation to one Head ; and that Head was not a mere 
superior in dignity, nor, like Louis XIV., did he absorb all the rest. 
It was his function to be a bond of union between the subordinate 
parts of the nation, and to compel them to discharge their duties 
towards each other. In proportion as Englishmen have kept that con- 
ception in, view, has this Nation been united and strong. 
The apparent exceptions which might be urged against regarding 
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this principle as the essential condition of public stability do but 
confirm its necessity. There have been strong and stable Republics, 
but they have all been decidedly aristocratic Republics. In other 
words, they have been Republics in which the principles of republi- 
canism have been allowed the least possible development. Rome, the 
strongest of all, was built up on an intensely monarchical organisation 
from the family upwards; and even in America, though the experience 
of that country is but brief and limited, the foundation of society was 
laid in a deeply religious and an almost patriarchal family life. © In 
portion as a State, while admitting the principle of Republicanism in 
its highest ranks, can maintain the sentiments of monarchical order 
in its subordinate ranks, will it retain the necessary elements of 
stability. But in the absence of a Monarchical head, the principle of 
equality tends to spread lower and lower; and in the present day such 
conceptions run through all ranks of a community with a rapidity 
never before possible. So far as this sentiment of personal subordina- 
tion has been weakened, whether here or in France, we see the same 
results, In proportion as ‘what have just been called the vertical 
relations have been weakened, society has been thrown into vast 
horizontal masses, destitute of cohesion, and surging against one 
another. We are in the age of classes instead of the age of families. 
Even women show a tendency to escape from the order of subordina- 
tion, and to form a class of their own. Modern powers of locomotion 
haye rendered possible this aggregation of classes in a degree hitherto 
inconceivable. Members of the same horizontal Order are enabled to 
flow together and coalesce like drops of mercury on a table. The new 
conditions of social stability, indeed, in comparison with those of 
the old order of things, may well be likened to those of a fluid as con- 
trasted with those of a solid. In a fluid every particle is on an equality 
with all other particles. There are no vertical bonds of union, and one 
horizontal layer rests loosely upon another. The consequence is that it 
is perpetually in unrest, and is easily lashed into uncontrollable storms. 
But the component elements of a solid are united by strong vertical 
a8 well as horizontal cohesion; and it stands as unshaken amidst the 
tempests of the ocean as the rock of German unity amidst the sea of 
French democracy. Here, again, we discern the incomparable supe- 
nority of hereditary institutions. The force of subordination and 
consequent cohesion cannot be created ina day. Itis the product of 
natural relations gradually accumulating their personal attractions. 
If organisation has to be found by each generation for itself, society 
must be in a perpetual flux; but when each generation takes up the 
relations left it by its predecessors, and adds to them, subject to 
necessary modifications, by its own work, the great tree of society 
fixes its roots in the past and stretches its branches to the future. 
A reader who follows these speculations with sympathy may 
in them some suggestions for the guidance of our own age 
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and people. It is impossible to look around us in England without ob. 
serving dangerous tendencies towards the oblivion of both those vita] 
elements of healthy life here touched on. In towns, we see a widening 
separation between classes ; we see masters withdrawing from personal 
relations with their workpeople, and attempting to regulate their 
dealings by mere commercial laws of supply and demand. In the 
country, a similar disposition to subordinate personal to formal rela. 
tions is as yet counteracted by powerful interests, but is making way 
even there. The nation has outgrown the organisation once supplied 
in great measure by its old aristocratic families, while unfortunate 
circumstances have caused a temporary abeyance of the personal 
influence inherent in the Sovereign. Unless this tendency can be 
stayed, we also must run into a fluid political state, and cease to 
face the world with that strong imperial unity which has hitherto 
been our boast. It is vain, of course, to attempt the resuscitation of 
the precise forms of internal organisation which we have outgrown. 
It is possible that the intense mobility of all the circumstances of 
modern life will render it difficult for the future to rely as much 
as hitherto on fixed and hereditary relations. But our hope must be 
in @ growing appreciation of the importance of maintaining principles 
of subordination, under the constant action of personal influence. If 
masters dread the combination of workmen in vast masses against capital, 
it is vain to attempt to encounter the danger by a similar class organisa- 
tion. When class thus becomes arrayed against class, the only means 
of securing order is ultimately the creation of a new class—the military 
class—which may hold society together by sheer force. But if masters, 
landlords and peers, aided (as they can be) by the influence of the Church, 
would seize the time still before them, it might be in their power to weaken 
class interests by dividing them into sections. If an employer can attach 
a large body of workmen to himself by personal duties and services, 
he has, as it were, established a breakwater which will check the 
surging of the social tide. He has fixed a cross-beam in the edifice of 
the State. Every instance of personal obedience on the one side and 
personal protection on the other tends to build up this coherent 
strength among us. For this purpose an hereditary Sovereign and an 
hereditary Aristocracy offer us an invaluable vantage-ground. They 
maintain before the popular eye the true ideas of organisation, while they 
furnish instruments still powerful for achieving it. Only be it remem- 
bered that the time has come when these relations, like all others, 
must be maintained by moral influences and voluntary exertions. No 
institutions will save us in these days, and yet they may help us to 
save ourselves. It is to be hoped a statesman may, before long, be 
granted us who, sympathising with the mighty impulses of the age, 
without being overmastered by them, will discern the vital connection 
of the various elements of human life, and will have the eloquence t0 
enforce them ; who will know both how to guide men by institutions, 
and how to animate institutions by men. Henry WACE. 
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‘Anp you will die in a ditch!’ With this withering peroration closes 
the Ernulphus-like curse which practical people are in the habit of 
launching at those whom they reprobate ; the doomed wretches being, 
for the most part, divisible into two classes. Your ‘thorough man of 
business,’ being incapable of, and having no taste for, bodily exercise 
other than the turning over of his gold, or mental exertion above the 
counting it when turned, looks with abhorrence, not unmixed with 
fear, on such as think that the pursuit of pleasure is pleasanter than 
the pursuit of wealth, that money is after all only one of the good 
things of this life, and that it may be well to use and enjoy the other 
benefits pertaining thereto, even though this one good thing be lost in 
the general attainment of delight; in short, those heterodox folk who, 
dwelling in the plain of Shinar, yet refuse to admit the omnipotency of 
the idol erected therein. 

But it is not for this class, but for another, that the choicest vials of 
wrath are reserved—for a small minority who, believing themselves 
beckoned by a firm hand, believing also that she whose hand so beckons 
them is a true-descended daughter of heaven, would earnestly and 
humbly follow their mistress, Art, whither she may lead them, not 
greatly caring that their way be through mud and briars, but only lest 
they lose sight, even for a moment, of the compelling finger. With 
such the vulgar man has no sympathy, for them no pity ; how should he 
have? At first sight, indeed, they seem to be at one with him, inas- 
much as both alike hold Work to be the end of existence. But this 
apparent agreement only tends to the more utter discomfiture of all his 
ideas, to the fuller condemnation of all his practice. To him work is 
the heaping up of much riches ; to them it is the furtherance of truth. 
They will only admit gain as a secondary and minor benefit, even when 
they allow it to be a good at all, which they by no means regard as a 
postulate. They say it is to a certain extent necessary, and even, within 
limits, desirable ; but, to them at least, only for the promotion of their 
beloved object, and they tell him it is more often an incumbrance than 
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a help. Where is then Sir Balaam’s creed, if this be true? It musi 
not be true ; so he arises and curses the whole ‘ transcendental’ company 
with an exceeding bitter curse. Of course, the only thing to be done 
is to sit down and shudderingly expect our fate, for as Mammon js 
omnipotent, shall not his priests claim omniscience? Therefore we are - 
‘in a parlous state.’ 

But there is one thought that comes to alleviate our agony ; it is this 
—what if the denouncer have unwittingly delivered a blessing for an 
anathema? Are there not possibly some advantages in dying in a 
ditch ? 

At last there would be for the dead man that sympathy for which 
he has, all his life long, hungered in vain. The world, in mass, cannot 
feel with the few nobler souls who are the leaven and postpone putrefac- 
tion. Having, in all things, a low standard, it is impossible that she 
should understand those whose standards are high, and, in her own 
charming way, she determines that, since she cannot make them out, 
they are not worth making out, and are loathly and contemptible. But 
when news comes that he who battled so long and so bravely against the 
storm has been found dead where he sank overpowered by the roadside, 
even Mrs. Grundy, having still the tradition of-a heart, will pity ; being 
awe-stricken a little, wondering also a little what that was for which he 
fell. And the prosperous man, telling by his fireside how the wayfarer 
might have done so well if he would only have taken advice, will still pre- 
face his diatribe with a compassionate ‘ poor fellow! ’ 

Again, to one who, in all life, has for object only promotion of the 
good and undoing of the evil, it will not seem a light thing, that by his 
death thus following on his life so spent he may immeasurably advance 
his best desire. By fear of a like fate no true man will be kept from 
doing the right, while’many waverers will be strengthened, and loiterers 
spurred, and toilers cheered by the record of patient endurance, of 
loving service, of faithful death. It is better for a man, being faithful 
to his belief, to die in a ditch, than, being false, to live in one. For 
what is it, the course by which our counsellors propose to us an escape 
from the impending fate, but a deliberate and sordid lie? 

Who are they who thus judge others and more enlightened? Have 
not they, missing, or wilfully leaving, the right way, stumbled into the 
ditch, dragging many with them in their downfall, blind and leading 
the blind? There they grovel, thinking to find precious ore in the 
mire black with reeking of the bottomless pit, and there they die, they 
and their victims. | 

There is one thing which even the world will admit to be an adva0 
tage; you will meet the best society. In no, place you can imagine 
shall you find such excellent company; for nearly all the best and greatest 
have died there, if not, in a ditch digged into the earth, yet in the 
ditch of this world’s neglect. Camoens, Blake, Keats—are we too good 
for a like ending with such as these P 
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It is, perhaps, from a false conception of the nature of ‘ditches that 
these damnatory prophets derive their ideas of doom. They, knowing 
nothing outside the city walls wherein lies their wealth, think of the 
foul gutters and pest-laden sewers, and to a bed in such dismal shelter 
they consign their opponents ; but let them go out into the high-roads, 
and look for a moment at the watercourses and the dry places by the 
wayside, and then let them say whether it were not better to couch 
there at last than on their own thorn-riddled pillows. What is it that 
Dives has in his rich death-room and Lazarus lacks by the road-side ? 
Is not the balance rather in the outcast’s favour? For it shall be 
summer-time, and this lies on his down bed with curtains closely drawn, 
hushed voices, more irritating than a blare of trumpets to his sick ear, 
around him, and in all the chamber that faint, sickly smell of deadly 
sickness which too many of us know so well ; and so he goes on his way. 
But the vagabond, stretched out on that earth which still looks kindly 
on her poor children, has for couch, short grass and wild parsley and 
flowers, and for curtain and canopy, ‘broad, cool dock leaves and a bush 
of hawthorn ; the whole air is rich with summer, and he has no fore- 
boding whispers to trouble him, but the twittering in the hedgerow 
to soothe, and high up the skylark is calling him; and so he passes. 
Even if it be winter, there are worse evils than cold, worse sounds than 
the wind, worse coverlets than the snow that gives such quiet slumber, 
as they say. The Babes in the Wood were happier than their uncle ; 
they died in a ditch, but it was a ditch robin-haunted. 

For my own part, one ditch I know from which, methinks, the soul 
might pass more sweetly into the arms of the waiting angel than from 
any other spot of earth. On a hillside that slopes to the western sea ; 
beneath an old stone-dyke, stone first, but now hardly to be known for 
such at any time, the mosses, green, and yellow, and purple, and the 
scented bracken, and the blaeberries with their tender sprigs, have so 
covered it, and in the summer time, when it is gay with tall foxglove 
and tufted meadow-sweet, and the low plants blush with fairy plums, 
more like a hedge of flowers—under the shadow of this lies my ditch, 
growing full of heather, and lying there you may look far away to the 
islands on the horizon, and hear nothing, at noisiest mid-day or at 
quietest sunset, but the sea, and the cry of the mountain birds, and the 
faint songh of the wind in the flowers above. Lying there at twilight, 
I have seen in the western clouds such things as nowhere else may be 
seen—the vales of Avalon, the towers of the New Jerusalem—and I think 
it would be an easy death, stretched out on the ling, with the same 
sea-breezes that rocked me in my cradle to rock me to my grave, and 
that sea-whispered song to be my last, as it was my first, lullaby. 


B. Monrcomerte Rankine. 
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Yonvper it heaves at even and sunrise, 

The silent snowy Isle amid the blue 

Lone waters, ever in the day’s warm hue 
Dwindling, and when it withers from our eyes 
The white clouds mark the region where it lies. 


But now, as o’er the myrtled promontory 
I wandered, lo! in splendour of the noon, 
Above the waves its hundred peaks, outhewn 
From mellow skies, rose clear and silently — 
The silver-shining crownet of the sea ! 


O silent Isle of Death, deep slumber’s mine, 
White wilderness of peace, low in the fern 
And odorous herbs gazing, I grow to yearn 

For thy cold quiet dells, and inly pine— 

There is no form, no loveliness like thine. 


Like thine: and here is beauty without end, 
Here quenchless Life, here laughter-loving throngs, 
Here music of sweet strings, and subtlest songs 

Of woven harmony, here friend with friend 

Abides and parts not, never pain doth rend 


Phe tortured body, never sickness mar \ 

Blue eye or rosy cheek, or tempest stain 

light flower with moistened dust, or sudden rain 
Chill roosted bird a-nights, or cloudlet bar 
The path of moonbeam or of flickering star— 
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A wide-illumined land, with never a cloud 
Save when the mountain, golden-garlanded, 
Flings out a streamer for the sunset’s red, 

Or many-tinted droves to westward crowd, 

To make the eye a gorgeous pageant proud ; 


But all day long the flashing fiery king 
Leans eager from his throne with eye awake, 
And the strong seas beneath him, laughing, shake 
Their myriad-mirroring waves, that shout and sing, 
Or start to life from sudden slumbering. 


Far curve the mountains, like a bended bow 
Drawn to an arrow’s tip with lusty arm— 
Another, touching end to end, might form 

A perfect circle—and they stand in row, 

A thousand bristling spears in purple glow, 


A thousand craggy clusters, rough and round, 
Like black cloud struggling up the heavens; and lower, 
Betwixt the mountains and the silver shore, 
Fair vales with streams of clear delicious sound, 
Pine-waving vales, green hollows olive-crowned, 


Piled tracery of clustering lemon leaves 
Starred golden with fair fruit, and bowery roof 
Of perfume-wafting orange boughs in woof, 
Pink peach and almond trees in flowery sheaves, 
Which to and fro the wind in languor heaves ; 


Balm-breathing gardens cool with jets of spray 
From fountains flung in many a rainbow bright ; 
Broad statued terraces in lustrous light ; 

Flowers of all hues and odours ; fawns at play ; 

And wildering birds that trill the livelong day ; 


Then by the sea’s marge rise in lordly pride 
Palm-leaf and cypress-shaft ; and then the wave 
In lulling music rolls by sand and cave— 

The blue untroubled Sea outstretching wide, 

The Infinite Void Sea that hath no tide. 


Beyond the mountains, where they break and cease, 
Begins the plain to spread, with forest deep, 
Far-wandering meadowlands that seem to sleep 

In the hot day, broad pasture white with fleece 

Of sheep, and red with deer that browse at peace ; 
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And then the vineyards, then the corn, the maize, 
The orchard-lands, the rivers winding clear, 
The dreamy lawn, the lake, the slumbering mere, 

Vast prairies where the countless buffalo graze, 

The belts of grove, the winding silvery ways : 













And then again, upon the further side, 
The gray bright shore, the palms, the cypresses, 
The lulling music of the waves at ease, 

The blue, untroubled Sea, outstretching wide, 

The Infinite Void Sea that hath no tide. 













And never doubt perplexes ; never care 
Furrows the brow; to seek is straight to find .. . 
No task for toiling hand or eager mind ; 

No fear of lurking sickness in its lair ; 

No danger in darkness ; for the foot no snare. 

















Here is no mystery for the mind to pierce, 
For all is open as the vault of day; 
Here are no bended knees or lips that pray, 
Or any temple that the hand uprears, 
Or sound of sigh, or track of any tears. 


Slow roll the languid ages, hour on hour, 
Night on sweet day, sweet day on dreamless night, 
Season fair season following, with no blight 

Of frost or fly delaying; year with dower 

For new-year, moving up with ancient power— 


Time limitless, a blank Eternity ! 

O giddy depth of ages, gazing down, 

Sick grows the heart, all hope is overthrown ! 
Remorseless tyrant, who shall strive with thee, 
Who wrestle with thy countless hours to be ? 








How many an age of years since first I woke 

On this soft shore has slowly drifted by! 

And then was the beginning. Where doth lie 
The end ofall? When cometh the keen stroke 
Like that which loosed the'soul from fleshly yoke ? 








There is no end : there lies the white, blank page : 
There is no end, there is no pause, no end : 
Into the trackless void my eyes I bend, 

I peer around, above—long age on age, 

The quenchless spirit’s awful heritage! 










IMMORTALITY AND DEATH. 


And then the thought becomes a tyrant dream 
Weighing upon the senses: yea, I cry 
For the swift years of lost Mortality, © 
The little life of eld, with flickering beam, 
When still a bourne before the eyes did gleam ; 


The sweet pathetic life close hedged about 
With barriers dark hiding the far Unknown, 
Of which we vision made, with many a groan, 
When sudden a loved face was blotted out ; 
The tender life of love, and hope, and doubt, 


The venturous changeful life that felt its bound, 
Sole refuge for the weary vacant soul— 
Not this long road of days with never a goal, 
Far-stretching, endless, circling round and round, 
Through which the slow foot journeys with no sound. 


And round me are the faces changeless, fair ; 
A thousand years have robbed them of no tint, 
A thousand years no wrinkle shall imprint, 

A thousand cycles shall not youth impair, 

Or draw one streak of gray through raven hair. 


Though myriad ages roll, to these no face 

Will added be, none ever ta’en away ; 

Shall never from our midst companion stray ; 
Shall never new eyes dawn with tender grace, 
To draw new love from the heart’s holiest place. 


There is no end, there is no pause, no end : 
No change that hath not been and yet will be ; 
No birth of man, or bird, or beast, or tree ; 
No coming or going of lover or of friend ; 
Through the long Void one weary way we wend .. . 


Silent, O silent Isle, afar, afar 
Flashing upon my sight, O dearer seem 
Thy cold clear mountains in the livid gleam 
Of winter, keenly white as ray of star, 
Than all the joys that in this region are. 


There comes no dream of years unquenchable, 
There hovers not wide time with awful wing, 
There treads not any foot of living thing, 

There for the pulseless spirit all is well, 

There comes no thought, there death for aye doth dwell. 































THE VISION OF THE ISLES OF IMMORTALITY AND DEATH. 


O that across the waters drifting free 

From the dread future, awful, infinite, 

The weary dream of days that haunts my sight, 
To thy far shores I might set sail, to thee 
Journey along the silent tideless sea, 


That, touching on thy sands, the throbbing breast 
Stiller and stiller in its breath might grow, 
Back to the heart the blood in languor flow, 


Deep sleep upon the eyes be softly prest, 
And the life drift to thine Eternal Rest. 


GEORGE Francis ARMSTRONG. 














Mrs. [loaTEs's Patn, 


Mrs. Coates’s Batu is, I am happy to say, a bath no longer, but sub- 
serves a better purpose. Whatit was in the old days and what it is now, 
I proceed to explain. The reader may perhaps remember an article in 
a recent number of the ‘Dark Blue,’ entitled ‘Under the Bark,’ in 
which were described some of the insects which live under the bark of 
trees. In the same grounds that were then mentioned, is a small pond 
situated at the bottom of a rather steep dell close to the house. 
Somewhere about the beginning of the present century, a certain 
Mrs. Coates inhabited the house, and very judiciously converted a piece 
of swampy ground into a convenient bathing-place, by having a pond 
dug and paved, and the spring which saturated the ground led into it 
at one end, and out of it at the other, and so conveyed into a brook 
which just skirts the grounds. For many years, however, the place 
has been disused as a bath, and merely serves as a pretty object to the 
eye. A week or two ago, the idea struck me that the pond was likely 
to be rich in animal life, inasmuch as it is completely sheltered from 
the north-east wind, which is so hated by insects, and only open 
towards the south, so that the meridian rays of the sun fall daily upon 
it. So I fished in it for an hour or two, with a little net, and found 
that my impression was true. It is absolutely impossible, in so limited 
@ space, to describe, or even to mention, all the creatures which I 
found in that little pond, but the following are some of the most 
characteristic inhabitants of ‘ Mrs. Coates’s Bath.’ 

There were plenty of newts. Now, these are really very pretty crea- 
tures, especially in the breeding season, when the males put on their 
nuptial splendours. Like many birds, they only assume their best 
dress for a short period, and when that brief period is over, they can 
scarcely be distinguished from their more sombre mates. The chief 
and most conspicuous portion of the nuptial dress of the male newt is 
a sort of fin which runs along the back, and looks something like a 
cock’s comb. It is deeply notched and toothed at the upper edge, 
and, as it is extremely delicate, it waves about in the water in graceful 
accordance with the movements of theanimal. My little boy took some 
of these newts home, and, in the innocence of his heart, showed them 
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to the gardener. The man was horribly frightened. He jumped back 
and absolutely yelled with terror. He, keeping at a safe distance from 
the dread beasts, told the boy that ‘the effet was the most pizenous 
thing as is,’ and that he had known lots of people lie down in the grass 
at haymaking time, when they were bitten by effets, and then they 
swelled up and went on swelling till they died. Fortunately, the boy 
was too well taught to believe the man, and his terrors and warnings 
only afforded the keenest amusement. 

The newt is an interesting animal to keep. In the first place, it is 
very graceful as it swims, and its pretty colours and brilliant eyes 
show out much better in the water than on land. Then it has a very 
curious manner of depositing its eggs, doubling them up in the leaf of 
some plant, sometimes, though not always, a plant which is growing in 
the water. There is now before me a blade of grass which I found in 
the pond. It is neatly doubled in two, and in the fold is one of the 
little translucent eggs of the newt. When these eggs are hatched, 
little tadpoles issue from them, almost exactly resembling those of the 
frog, having similarly large heads, and long tapering bodies. They 
do not show their individuality until their legs begin to appear, when 
the distinction is at once evident. In the frog-tadpole, the hind legs 
are the first to appear, but the reverse is the case with the newt. As 
they increase in size, the distinction becomes more apparent, for the 
tail of the frog-tadpole is gradually absorbed into the body, while that 
of the newt increases in length. The newt, in fact, differs but little in 
structure from the frog, except that it retains its tail throughout its 
life. I find that in captivity the newt changes its skin oftener than it 
would do if left at liberty, and that if the water in the vessel in which 
it is left be changed, the newt generally casts its skin within a 
short time, This skin is drawn from the body in an almost perfect 
state. It is exceedingly fine, like goldbeater’s skin, and, if a card be 
slipped beneath it as it floats in the water, the skin can be spread: out 
on it, and so removed, dried, and preserved as a specimen. Two such 
skins are now before me, and very pretty objects they are, every toe 
of each foot being quite perfect, and looking like fairy gloves. 

As to aquatic insects, the water swarms with them, and the number 
of water-beetles alone that I found there is prodigious. This not being 
an entomological magazine, I do not intend to give a list of the insects 
found in this little pond, but will only mention some of the- principal 
species. 

There was the great water-beetle (Dyticus marginalis) in plenty. 
This, in common with all of its kind, is not an eligible inhabitant of an 
aquarium. If two or three be placed in a vessel with other inhabitants 
of the water, they immediately begin eating their fellow: prisoners, 
and, having finished all the smaller creatures, attack each other, the 
strongest killing and eating the weakest. I have before me a very fine 
male Dyticus in a pickle-bottle, where I was compelled: to banish him 
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in consequence of his voracity. I feed him mostly on blue-bottles, 
which he seizes between his powerful fore-legs, and devours in a very 
short time. At first he was rather puzzled with the flies, they not 
being his usual prey, but he now knows how to manage them, and a 
fly scarcely touches the surface of the water, when it is seized and 
borne below, held firmly in the jaws of its captor. 

It is an insect full of wonders, and contains in itself the elements of 
more than one mechanical invention. In the first place, it is a living 
diving-bell. Like all insects, it breathes atmospheric air by means of 
tubes, which permeate the whole of the body. ‘The apertures by which 
these tubes communicate with the air lie on the upper part of each 
side, under the wing-cases. Now, these wing-cases, or elytra, are 
convex, while the upper part of the body is flat, so that there is a space 
between the wing-cases and the body. Every now and then, the 
beetle comes to the surface of the water, protrudes the end of the 
body, draws in a supply of air into the space between the elytra and 
the body, and dives again, the elytra fitting so closely to each other 
and to the sides that the air cannot escape. Sometimes, if the beetle 
be not alarmed, it will remain at the surface, with its head downwards, 
and its body balanced by its extended swimming-legs, and on a calm 
day, quite a number of water-beetles may be seen thus suspended. 
The swimming-legs which have just been mentioned are themselves 
very wonderful examples of structure. They are so made that the only 
movements which they can perform are those of swimming, and they 
are fringed with stiff hairs so set that when the leg is struck against 
the water, the hairs stand out and act like the blade of an oar; while, 
when the limb is drawn back for the next stroke, they are drawn 
through the water from the root to point, and so offer the least possible 
resistance. 

The first pair of legs of a male Dyticus are worthy the closest 
possible examination. On the feet of each of them is a round disc, 
which, when magnified, is seen to be made of three joints, flattened 
and dilated. ‘Their under surface is covered with a vast array of 
suckers, one of which is very large, two of moderate size, and all the 
rest very small, and set on foot-stalks. With these suckers they can 
hold so tightly that they can crawl up a pane of glass by their aid, 
and hold so firmly that a rather sharp pull is required before they can 
be detached. A few days ago, I noticed that one of these water- 
beetles had remained at the bottom of the vessel for a long time, and, 
on closer examination, found that it was dead. I took hold of it to 
remove it, when, to my astonishment, the body came away in my 
hand, the two fore-legs still clinging to the glass. The beetle had 
evidently been dead for some time, and was semi-putrid, but yet “the 
suckers held on as firmly as during life. 

Owing to the great length and peculiar jointing of the swimming- 
legs, the beetle is a bad walker, though it is a good flyer and a better 
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swimmer. If placed upon the ground, it crawls awkwardly about, and 
seems to have little power of directing its course. Should it fall on its 
back on a smooth surface it gives a series of wild kicks with its long 
hind legs, the action being precisely the same as in swimming, and 
both legs being used simultaneously. If the surface be perfectly 
smooth, such as a plate or a piece of glass, the insect only spins 
round and round, and after a short time seems to be seized with 
despair, and lies perfectly motionless. Though the beetle can do no 
harm, and may be taken in the hand without fear, I do not recom- 
mend indiscriminate handling, and this for two reasons. In the first 
place, it is wonderfully strong, and has a way of forcing itself backwards 
through the hands, so that a double-headed spike at the base of the 
swimming-legs is apt to prick the fingers rather smartly. In the next 
place, when held, it ejects a whitish fluid, which issues from the 
junctions of the head, the thorax, and the abdomen, and which has 
a strong and very unpleasant odour. ‘ 

The larva or grub of this beetle is quite as formidable and ferocious as 
the perfect insect—which it does not in the least resemble. It is long- 
bodied, the body swelling out in the middle, and tapering gradually to 
the tail, at the end of which are a couple of diverging fringed leafiets, 
which are attached to the respiratory organs. The head is large and 
broad, and armed with a pair of exceedingly long and sharp jaws, 
curved like a reaper’s sickle, and having & very sickle-like aspect. 
The legs are long and slender, and the colour is a pale brown. It 
moves by two modes of progression. It can use its legs for walking, 
and does so when it is trying to crawl leisurely, but when it desires 
to move with any swiftness, it causes its body to undulate like the move- 
ment of an eel or a serpent, and so gets along at a good pace, its legs 
being used merely as balancers to its body. Its character is best seen 
when it is at rest. It bends its body nearly at right angles, and ascends 
to the surface of the water, upon which the fringed leaflets of the tail are 
spread so as to enable the creature to breathe at ease. It thus hangs, 
as it were, suspended by these leaflets, with its head downwards, its 
monstrous jaws wide open, and its long legs spread, so that it forms a 
perfect living trap, ready to close on any unfortunate creature that 
may come in its way. Being rather a wary creature, it escapes the 
net, unless proper precautions be taken. I have always found that the 
best plan is to stir up the mud of the pond, and then to sweep the net 
rapidly through the turbid water, thus catching the Dyticus larva before 
it sees its danger. In ‘Mrs. Coates’s Bath’ are many of this beetle’s 
kinsfolk, but the manners and cnstoms of all are so similar that one 
will suffice as an example of them all. 

Perhaps the reader may think that there is not much to be seen in 
the common whirlwig, or whirligig beetle (Gyrinus), which may be seen 
in vast numbers on the surface of the water, performing its mazy 
dance in any sheltered spot. Summer or winter seem to be the samé 
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to the whirlwig, and even in the cold days of winter a gleam of 
sunshine will bring out the whirlwig beetles in any spot wherever the 
ice is not formed, and they will dart about as merrily as if the July sun 
were pouring its hot beams on them. I need not say that there are 
plenty of these beetles, because there is scarcely a piece of water 
larger than a puddle in which they may not be found. A depression 
in the ground which has been dry for months, and suddenly filled with 
water by a rain-storm, will have whirlwigs in it before many hours 
have passed. The fact is, that these beetles, like those which I have 
just described, have large and powerful wings, and can use them with 
great ease. They can take a flight from the surface of the water— 
a fact which I believe has not hitherto been noticed, or at all events 
not published. I found it out only a few weeks ago. 

While stooping over the water, and admiring the rapid movements 
of the whirlwig beetles, one.of them suddenly darted up, struck me on 
the nose, and fell back again into the water. If the beetle were half as 
much astonished as I was, it must have been very much surprised 
indeed. Wishing to see how this feat was achieved, I took a number of 
the beetles, and put them into an aquarium, thinking—and, the result 
proved, rightly—that they would soon be tired of their limited space 
and would take to wing. After whirling about for a little time, some 
of them crawled up the glass sides of the aquarium, while others 
darted into the air and took to flight. They did it by striking the 
water violently with both swimming-feet at the same moment, and 
thus jerking themselves several inches into the air. Almost simul- 
taneously with the spring, they spread their wide wings, and flew off 
with incredible speed. 

There is an old fairy tale about three sisters, who had respectively 
one, two, and three eyes, the elder and the youngest treating their 
sister very contemptuously because she had two eyes like people in 
general. Now, a whirlwig beetle goes one step more singular, for it 
has four eyes, two above and two below—two to see below the water 
and two to see above it. Of course, the beetle has in reality a vast 
number of eyes, like most insects, but those eyes are divided into four 
masses instead of two. The reason is this. The insect is continually 
scurrying about on the surface of the water, watching for prey, and if 
its eyes were constructed in the ordinary fashion it would only be able 
to see either above or below the surface, according as its eyes happened 
to be placed. In order to be able to see distinctly any object below 
the surface of the water, its eyes must be submerged ; and in the eyes 
of this little beetle we find the principle of that well-known instrument, 
the water telescope. This is used for the purpose of looking into the 
water, and is simply a tube with a plain glass fixed water-tight into 
oneend. When the glass is pushed under the surface of the water, 
and the eye applied to the upper part of the instrument, objects can 
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be seen with great plainness, the vision not being obstructed by any 
ripples on the surface of the water. 

In the larval state this is a very peculiar creature. It is long- 
bodied, with a blackish head, and along the sides of the body are 
delicate white filaments, which are the ‘branchie,’ or gills, by which 
the creature breathes. Respiration is effected by a continual passage 
of water over the gills, and in still water this object is achieved ‘by a 
very constant undulation of the body, so that the gills necessarily are 
brought in contact with fresh particles of water. By means Of the 
same undulations, the larva urges itself through the water, just “as has 
been mentioned of the Dyticus larva, and so, by the mere'act of 
progression, increased power of respiration is obtained. In perfectly 
still water, the creature is never quiet for a moment, but keeps up a 
perpetual undulation of the body, during which the little gills have a 
most graceful appearance, as they float like silver threads on either 
side of the body. Sometimes the larva obtains its supply of oxygen by 
ascending a few inches by forcible undulations, and then allowing itself 
to sink slowly to the bottom, the delicate branchie being spread out on 
either side, and acting as floats to prevent it from sinking too fast. 

In ‘Mrs. Coates’s Bath’ are numberless water-boatmen (Notonecta) 
of various species and in all stages of existence. We will, however, 
content ourselves with the commonest and largest species. The insect 
derives the popular name of water-boatman from the fact that it lies 
on its back, the sharp edge of which makes a very good imitation of a 
boat-keel, and rows itself by its long swimming-legs, which are nearly 
straight, and, with their bristle-fringed ends, look exceedingly like 
oars. In fact, we have no oars that can in any respect approach in 
efficiency the swimming-legs of the water-boatman, with their in- 
variably correct action, and their self-feathering blades. The name of 
Notonecta or back-swimmer is given to the insect in consequence of 
the habit of turning on its back when it swims. 

These insects are not beetles, though they are often thought to be so. 
They belong to another order of insects altogether, and will give very 
tangible proofs of this fact if carelessly handled. Anyone who has 
caught one of the predacious beetles may expect a sharp nip with the 
jaws if he does not take care of himself. But the water-boatman, in 
common with the rest of its kin, is furnished with a sharp and strong 
proboscis, which it will drive deeply into the fingers of its captor if it 
gets a chance. Like the whirlwig, the water-boatman is able to take 
flight directly from the surface of the water, and does so in a very 
similar manner, leaping out of the water by a violent stroke of its 
swimming-legs, and then spreading its wings before it falls back again. 
When on the wing, it flies with a deep humming sound, very like 
that which is produced by the humble-bee. 

Its respiration is carried on much in the same way as that of the 
water-beetle already described. On a calm day, if ‘ Mrs. Coates’s Bath’ 
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be approached cautiously, so that a heavy step does not communicate 
itself through the land to the water, and that no shadow be thrown 
upon the insects, whole fleets of water-boatmen of all sizes may be seen 
floating with their heads downwards, the swimming-legs spread wide 
by way of balancers, and the tips of their bodies just protruding from 
the surface. A hasty step, however, a sudden movement, or a shadow, 
even of a passing bird, thrown on the,water, will alarm the insects, and 
they will scurry off in all directions. 

By watching these insects very carefully in a bottle, and keeping 
that bottle constantly before my eyes on my desk, I have been enabled 
to observe the course which the air takes in respiration, the partly 
translucent wing-cases enabling the bubbles to be traced as they pass 
like globules of quicksilver under the wing-cases and finally into the 
water. The air is taken in at the end of the tail, and introduced into 
the space between the wing-covers and the body. It is then gradually 
drawn forward until it reaches the base of the wing-covers, and is then 
forced out just where the wing-covers fit against the breast. When the 
insect is perfectly quiet, the process may be seen going on with perfect 
regularity, the air being taken in near the tail, working its way under 
the wing-covers, and at last squeezed out near the breast, when it 
ascends in bubbles to the surface. In this position, the water-boatmen 
are accustomed to wash themselves. They are as cleanly as cats, and 
perform the operation of washing in a very similar manner, leaving 
not a limb nor a part of the body untouched. Sometimes they will 
rest on the surface of the water, but this time with their backs 
upwards, their wing-cases half opened, and their wings partly unfurled. 
I never saw them assume this attitude except when the sun was shining 
directly on them, but I have in that case seen thirty or forty at a time 
sunning themselves in this curious attitude, which has all the effect of 
a disguise, and makes them look quite different insects. 

T am sorry to say that water-boatmen are very predatory characters, 
and that they have a great fancy for preying upon the water-gnats, as 
they are called, those slight, dark-coloured, long-legged insects that 
run about on the surface of the water as if they were on land. They 
seize on the unfortunate insect, clasp it tightly to them with their fore- 
legs, drive their beaks deeply into its body, and suck out all its juices, 
afterwards rejecting the body, which to the eye seems to have under- 
gone no change at all, and only to have been killed by the wound. 
The water-boatman takes from five minutes to a quarter of an hour to 
suck a single water-gnat, and carries it about most pertinaciously, not 
even loosening its hold if alarmed and forced to dive. 

Few facts have struck me more forcibly than the peculiar life which 
is led by this and other aquatic creatures. As a rule, they are essentially 
Predacious. Taking merely those which have been mentioned, we have 
the newt, which eats all kinds of water inhabitants, provided they are not 
too large, and is in its turn often subject to a fierce attack by the Great 
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Dyticus, and has a bite or two taken out of its stomach, where it cannot 
brush away its adversary. Then, the water-beetles are quite ready to eat 
each other should no better prey offer itself, while they ordinarily 
feed upon water-boatmen, water-gnats, and various larve. Yet, with 
all this mutual destruction, the creatures are not in the least afraid of 
each other, and a whirlwig larva will, for example, swim deliberately 
in front of a newt or a water-beetle, though its destruction is almost 
certain. I cannot but think that they do not look upon such a death 
as we do, and that the larger predacious creatures are to the smaller 
somewhat as disease and accidents are to ourselves—something 
which cannot be foreseen or avoided, and which has no terror until 
it actually comes to pass. . 

One more predacious insect, and we will conclude with two which 
are vegetarians, and which, though they find no food in their comrades 
of the pond, sometimes furnish it. I felt sure that in ‘ Mrs. Coates’s 
Bath’ the larva of at least one species of dragon-fly was likely to 
be found, and a part of a cast skin of a dragon-fly larva which 
I found in my net confirmed the theory. There were some rather 
large patches of duck-weed floating in the pond, which I thought 
were likely haunts for the creatures. Accordingly, I put the net 
quietly under the duck-weed, drew it smartly with its edge against the 
floating plant, and at the very first dip secured three dragon-fly larve, 
all belonging to the genus Aushna, and being, indeed, the larvae of Ashna 
grandis, one of our largest dragon-flies. I afterwards took more speci- 
mens, not only of that but of other spevies, including the Demoiselle, 
but the present creature is enough to act as a sample of the rest. 

To my mind, this is one of the most extraordinary beings that the 
world produces. There is no need of travelling to tropical countries 
for Nature’s marvels. They are lavishly poured out at our feet, and 
we only have to recognise them. Its mode of progression is one that 
has lately been taken up as a new method of propelling steam-vessels, 
and its mode of seizing its prey displays a power of modification which 
very few structures attain. I took a number of these larvw home, and 
watched their proceedings very attentively. They were well worth 
watching. 

In the first place, we will see how the creature propels itself. The 
body of the larva is long and tapering, rather larger in the middle, and 
ending in five horny spikes, which can be made to diverge from each 
other or can be pressed closely together, when they lock like a single 
point. At the junction of these spikes is a circular aperture, large 
enough to receive an ordinary pin, and this aperture leads to a hollow 
space within the body. In this hollow are the gills, and respiration is 
carried on by means of the water which is drawn in and ejected 
through the orifice at the root of the horny spikes. When the crea- 
ture is at rest, the water is drawn,in and out very quietly, and 
producing a gentle current that extends for several inches behind the 
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larva. But when it desires to propel itself quickly, the larva expels 
the water violently, and so, on the principle of the ‘ direct-action’ 
machine, drives itself forcibly in the opposite direction. Thus, the 
progress of the dragon-fly larva is necessarily a series of jerks, as some 
appreciable space of time is required in which the hollow can be filled 
with water. The nautilus, the common cuttle-fish and their kin, 
propel themselves in the same manner, which is exactly identical in 
principle with the flight of the rocket. 

If the larva be placed in a shallow and flat vessel, in which some 
very fine dark sand has been scattered, the whole process is rendered 
plainly visible. When the larva remains quietly in one place, the 
sand is gradually washed away in a direct line with the insect, leaving 
a track about a quarter of an inch wide, and some three inches in length. 
This track is very clear and well-defined near the insect, but becomes 
vague and broad in proportion to the distance from the larva. Now, 
if the larva be touched, a very different appearance is shown. The 
larva darts suddenly through the water, and, instead of the simple 
narrow track, a broad fan-shaped track is left, the water having been 
expelled with such force as to drive away the sand on both sides. 

Its mode of eating is as strange as its progression. The lower lip, 
instead of being, as it mostly is, a mere appendage to the mouth, is 
developed into a powerful instrument of apprehension. It is greatly 
elongated, being fully one-fourth as long as the entire insect. It 
increases gradually in width from its junction with the head to the 
end, which is armed with two short but sharp jaws, curved and 
toothed in their interior edges. It is furnished with two hinges, one at 
the junction of the ‘ mask,’ as it is called, and the other about half of its 
length, so that it can lie flat against the breast, the hinge descending as 
far as the base of the first pair of legs, and the jaws lying exactly 
over the lower jaws of the mouth. It is called the mask because 
its broad end lies over the mouth and face of the insect so as to 
conceal them. When the larva sees some creature which it wishes to 
eat, it propels itself quietly beneath its unsuspecting prey, turns over 
on its back, and, with a sharp darting movement, seizes the unfor- 
tunate insect, and holds it against the true jaws, by which it is soon 
devoured. 

The voracity of this larva is extraordinary, and it seems capable of 
continually eating. As for my own specimens, they were so voracious 
that at last I took them out of the aquarium and put them into a 
vessel of their own, supplying them with flies and other insects. I 
found that, although they would eat blue-bottles in lack of other food, 
they neyer seemed to like them, although they would readily eat as 
many house-flies as could be supplied to them. One day, thinking 
that the formidable larva of the water-beetle was quite able to hold its 
own, I put one of them in the same vessel. Next morning it was gone, 
and nothing was left of it but the two sickle-shaped jaws, which were 
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lying at the bottom of the vessel. At last, they took to eating each 
other, and I have now but one survivor, which, as may be expected, 
is a very large and fine specimen. It changed to the pupal state 
while in my possession, but is just as ravenous as it was when a 
larva, and as it will be when it becomes a dragon-fly. 

Within this little pond are many species of caddis and several of 
May-flies—at least, of these insects in their preparatory condition. A 
really good collection of caddis-tubes can be procured from this spot, 
and I was rather surprised to find in it the curved and conical tubes 
of the Sericostoma, which are made of sand and tiny fragments of 
stone, May-fly larve also I found in tolerable plenty, and obtained 
them by the simple process of beating up the mud of the bank, and 
catching them as they issued from their dwelling tunnels. These 
burrows are made in the soft muddy bank, and are shaped like the 
letter C laid horizontally, so that the inhabitants can pass in at one 
entrance and out at the other. As for larve of gnats and other flies, 
they simply swarm, and are present in such numbers that to give 
even a cursory description would take ten times the space that can be 
spared. The aquatic crustacea are in great numbers, and within the 
compass of that tiny pond may be procured enough specimens to give 
a laborious naturalist work for a year or two. Leeches, too, abound, 
and I was specially pleased to find several specimens of the Planaria, 
that curious flat-bodied annelid which is worthy of much examination. 

In these two papers I have endeavoured to show the wonderful 
amount of interest which lies hidden in every object around us,- Those 
who take up any. branch of natural history pass straightway into a 
new world, and the more thoroughly do they enter into it the less do 
they complain of the narrowness of their field. I have intentionally 
taken two very narrow fields, namely, the living beings that are found 
‘ Under the Bark,’ and the creatures that live beneath the waters of a 
tiny pond measuring only three yards by four. And, so far from 
exhausting either the bark or the pond, I have given but the slightest 
and most sketchy account of both, choosing a few of the most con- 
spicuous objects as examples of the rest, and leaving undescribed and. 
even unmentioned hundreds of others every whit as interesting, but 


for which our limited space is insufficient. 
J. G. Woon. 











J ONDICHERRY 


OR, THE FRENCH IN INDIA. 


By Cotonet Laurie. 
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Harty last February, Pondicherry was prominently brought forward 
as included in a German claim for territorial cession; then the little 
Paris of the East was to be given up to us for Heligoland, which set 
our minds at rest on the critical point of German dominion being 
established in India; and then the subject seemed to die afay alto- 
gether. At present, however, when such great events are taking place, 
and the present or future Government at Versailles or Paris may not 
offer ‘sufficient guarantees for payment of the war indemnity,’ it 
seems quite on the cards that the question of Germany’s colonial power 
im esse may be thought of by Prince Bismarck; and if M. Thiers— 
Vhomme de la situation—does not bring about a lasting triumph, the 
French possessions in India may yet be sought for by the ‘ fiery Hun,’ 
who may, or may not, give them up for something else to the powerful 
possessors of ‘the magnificent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane.’ 
It is proper, therefore, for the British public to know something about 
them; and it is with this view that ‘The Dark Blue’ now comes 
forward to give some information on the subject. 

Not to weary with historical detail, we shall endeavour to state the 
main facts as briefly as possible—the facts which led to the anomaly of 
what has been justly styled ‘the most splendid dominion under the 
sun,’ having near its chief seats of power possessions, however small, 
belonging to a people among whom the revolutionary element, in some 
shape or other, would appear to be immortal. After various un- 
successful attempts at settlement on the part of the French in India, 
Francois Martin, in 1683, purchased Pondicherry (then a small 
Village) and a certain portion of the adjacent territory. We have 
read that the land was bought from the King of Bejapore by the 
French in 1672, but have not been able to find good authority for this 
statement. In 1678, the French had established themselves at Alem- 
parva, about twenty-five miles from Pondicherry; but nothing impor- 
tant was done till M. Martin, a French officer and agent of the Company, 
purchased the little Paris of the East, where he built European houses, 
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and laid the foundation of its future civilised appearance. Here he 
also assembled the remains of other settlements—which had previously 
been formed at Trincomalee and St. Thomé—from which stations the 
French had been driven by those sturdy early Indian adventurers, the 
Dutch. 

Martin fortified his new possession to the best of his ability; but 
that was insufficient to resist a serious attack from the desperate 
Hollanders, who, after a determined resistance from the French, took 
possession on September 5, 1693. In 1697, at the peace of Ryswick, 
Pondicherry was restored to the French, and, in 1699, became the 
capital of the French settlements in India. Such is the origin of the 
seat of their supreme government, situated eighty-six miles 8.S.W. of 
Madras. From 1735 to 1742, under M. Dumas, the French possessions 
became rapidly and widely extended; and the Mogul granted the right 
of coining money at Pondicherry, which, at that early period, gave the 
Company a benefit of two lakhs of rupees (20,000/.) per annum. The 
far-famed ‘Sieur Dupleix’ was governor of Chandernagore from 1730 
to 1742; and under his excellent administration, from his great trading 
abilities, that settlement became the seat of a very considerable traffic. 
While Dupleix was at the head of the Chandernagore factory (in the 
Hooghly district, twenty miles above Calcutta), Labourdonnais, a 
sailor of fortune, the most pleasing character in the history of the 
French in the East—well known to the readers of ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ 
and styled by Macaulay ‘a man of eminent talents and virtues’— 
became Governor of the Mauritius; and, in 1742, Dupleix became 
‘ Governor-General of all the French settlements in India.’ 

In 1758, the French possessed on the Coromandel coast—Pondicherry 
with a territory bordering the sea in a length of thirty miles, and ex- 
tending inland about the same distance, with a population of 500,000 
souls, and a revenue of twenty lakhs of rupees; Karikal of nearly 
equal extent and value ; Masulipatam, and provinces, including Ellore, 
Rajamundry, and Chicacole, forming a territory of nearly four hundred 
miles in length, and varying in breadth from forty-five to seventy-five, 
with a revenue of about half a million sterling. They also possessed 
the far-famed island of Serimgham, formed by two branches of the 
river Cauvery. Passing on to 1762, we find that the French had lost 
nearly all their possessions. About the same time as the fall of the 
French, the Dutch power in India began to totter. To secure the 
English in Bengal, Clive had besieged Chinsurah—the Great Dutch 
capital on the Hooghly—and forced it to surrender. Previous to 
Clive’s severe castigation of the French and Dutch in Bengal, he had 
despatched Colonel Forde with part of his Bengal army to assist in the 
expulsion of the French from the northern provinces of the Deccan, com- 
monly called the Northern Circars, In 1763, Pondicherry, Karikal, 
Yanam (in the Godavery district), Mahé, and Chandernagore, were 
restored to the French, but with a very limited territory. Pondicherry 
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partially regained its former splendour; but was retaken by the British 
in 1778, and again given up to the French, with their other posses- 
sions, by the treaty of peace in January 1783. These possessions fell 
again, after a few years, into the hands of the English ; and Pondi- 
cherry, on August 20, 1793, ceased to be a French capital. At the 

of Amiens, in 1802, the French settlements were again restored ; 
but on September 11, 1803—that memorable year in which Buonaparte 
was making such vast strides to universal power—Pondicherry, with 
a garrison of only 152 European soldiers, capitulated, and passed for 
the fourth time into the hands of the English. Surely it was our 
clear duty at this time, by some means or other, to arrange with 
France about ceding what she had so often lost, and which, having no 
real power in India, could be of little service to her. But no: such a 
consummation was not yet to be brought about. The treaties of 
1814-15 replaced the French in possession of their East Indian 
establishments, which since that time have consisted (after being con- 
siderably reduced by former stipulations) of mere points, widely 
separated from each other, situated on the coasts of Coromandel, 
Orissa, Malabar, and the interior of Bengal. Their population is 
under 200,000, of which about 1,000 are Europeans. The whole of 
these widely-scattered possessions measure about 120,000 acres. 
France has, or had, also the right of establishing a factory at Muscat, 
and another at Moka. 

There could not, perhaps, have been a weaker policy on our part 
than the frequent restoration of what are fortunately now only ‘ mere 
points ’ to the French in India; and the consequences might have been 
serious. But, during the exercise of our good nature, there was 
nothing to fear from Russia in the East, and no one ever supposed that 
anew and powerful German empire would so soon be ‘lord of the 
ascendant.’ 

We are no alarmists, but think it would be a most wise proceeding 
in these troublous times if we could manage to aid the French treasury 
by purchasing their settlements in India. Pondicherry, like Paris, in 
1848, had its fit of republican demonstration, in which the natives 
jomed. We dare say the Hindus there, quick at learning the elements 
of discontent, are now well up in the mcanings of the words moderate, 
red, or communist ; but before the chance of beholding the Prassians 
in the Paris of the East, or occupying some other of the ‘mere points ’ 
before mentioned, we shall here state, with reference to trade in the 
French settlements, and before giving a slight sketch of the town of 
Pondicherry, that it was after many wordy treaties and conventions 
finally decided by a convention of March 7, 1815: 

1. That the French might claim yearly 300 boxes of opium at the 
average price of the Calcutta sales. 

2. That as compensation for the privilege granted to the English East 
India Company’s Government of purchasing at a fixed price all tho 
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salt prepared in the French settlements, over the quantity neeessary for 
their own consumption, the Company should pay the French yearly, 
at Calcutta or Madras, from October 1, 1814, the sum of four lakhs of 
sicca rupees (upwards of 40,000/.). 

8. That the French right of exporting fiom Bengal yearly 18,000 
maunds (the maund of salt is about eighty pounds) of saltpetre should 
be maintained. This convention, it seems, was not found sufficient to 
prevent all attempts at the contraband traffic in salt imported from the 
French to the English territory, so it was accordingly proposed to 
stop the fabrication of the article altogether ; but as this proceeding 
was detrimental to the interests of the salt-work proprietors, who had 
no part in the compensation of four lakhs, an additional convention 
became necessary, which was passed between the Governors of 
Madras and Pondicherry, May 13, 1818. It stipulates: That all the 
salt works in the French establishments shall be stopped during the 
whole term of the Honourable Company’s charter; that the Madras 
Government engages to pay to that of Pondicherry, as an indemnity 
to the salt-work proprietors, a sum of 4,000 star pagodas (a star 
pagoda is three rupees eight annas, or seven shillings) yearly, during 
the whole term of the Company’s Charter; also that the Madras 
Government engages to furnish to that of Pondicherry the quantity of 
salt necessary for the consumption of all the French establishments. 
The French settlements, we were informed by a high authority at 
Pondicherry, do not produce a sufficient quantity of rice for their 
inhabitants, and the French considered that they had a right to draw 
this necessary article from the English territory ; at least so far as 
regarded their own wants.. This point gave rise to many complaints 
and difficulties. At present, rice of English produce is freely im- 
ported. Duties, we believe, are fixed by the English on wools from 
Cashmere, opium, indigo, camphor, &c., on the exportation of these 
articles for France, excepting what the French can furnish from their 
own settlements. | 

The revenues of the French establishments in India, exclusive of the 
four lakhs paid annually by the Madras to the Pondicherry Govern- 
ment, were, some years ago, a little more than four lakhs of rupees; 
the total expenditure was also four lakhs: consequently, there was a 
surplus revenue of the whole amount of compensation money, or say 
40,0007. This sum was applied by the French Metropolitan Govern- 
ment to the necessities of some of the other French colonies whose 
revenues were inferior to their expenses. It may, for anything we know, 
during late years, have been used for various other useful purposes. 
The Franco-German war, doubtless, has done much to ruin trade 
among the French in India. ‘The very small apparent importance,’ 
Monsieur Orianne of Pondicherry wrote to us some years ago, ‘ of our 
French establishments has frequently given rise to the opinion that 
the Metropolitan Government would willingly give them up to the 
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British nation, as the Danes have done with their settlements of 
Tranquebar and Serampore. I believe the impression to be an erroneous 
one, as without Pondicherry we should not have the means of carrying 
on the very important exchange of India blue cloth with the gum pro- 
duced by the forests of the interior of Africa, the only real prosperous 
trade we can boast of at present, the monopoly of which we now possess, 
but which would undoubtedly fall into the hands of the English, if we 
could no longer offer the only article of exchange the Arabs will accept.’ 
Since. the French judge’s communication, however, matters have 
changed a good deal; and, were we to meet our kind and intelligent 
‘friend again, he might be inclined to change his opinion. For, argue 
as we may, the French never were, and never will be, good or useful 
colonists. The Frenchman, as a general rule, is better at home than 
abroad; of course he is frivolous everywhere; but we insist on the 
point that, notwithstanding his many excellences, it is better for him- 
self, and safer for the world, when he enjoys his life of revolution, and 
reaction, and mystery in Ja belle France. Let us by all means, then, 
for obvious political and other reasons, do something towards removing 
the anomaly of French possessions in India. 

We shall conclude this brief paper with a few recollections of Pondi- 
cherry, which may be styled a ‘fine regularly built town,’ with a 
population of 30,000 natives and about 700 Europeans and East 
Indians. It is divided into white town and black town. The French 
certainly have benefitted India in the matter of good taste in build- 
ing. If you go to Chandernagore you will find a fine quay and 
well-built streets. And now to quote from the note-book of a 
traveller in India: ‘On placing foot in the French territory (distant 
about eight miles from the English cantonment of Cuddalore, the 
old fort St. David’s) and proceeding onward through the environs 
of Pondicherry, we feel by the excellent quality of the roads and the 

armony of the landscape through which they run, that, though in 
India, we shall soon be fairly among the French. Everything about 
us possesses that varied but delectable tint so peculiar to “la belle 
patrie.” We can imagine the very air to be French. Sauntering 
along, whistling to himself a tune—a mixture of Malabar and French 
—we may perceive the unmartial-like sepoy, who, clad in blue coat 
and red trousers, and having been on a visit to his friendsin the 
country, is wending his solitary way homeward to his idle duty. Or 
we may see the small neat palankeen (it will be a bullock-coach now) 
of some speculating Frenchman who is proceeding to his sugar manu- 
factory at nee, or to Karikal, one of Pondicherry’s remaining 
children,’ 

On entering the town you are presented with a striking scene of 
regularity and ‘beauty, forming a pleasing contrast with the rude 
aspect of native towns and villages. The houses are handsome, lofty, 
and roomy, and consequently well adapted to a warm climate. The 
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principal streets cross at right angles. We proceed to a ride or walk 
on the road by the beach, on which a row of houses is built with 
excellent taste, and the chief point to attract our attention is the light- 
house. Out at sea it can be seen at a distance of twenty miles. It is 
eighty-five feet from the base to the light—a handsome column—and 
cost only 5,000 rupees (500/.). Should you take the trouble to ascend, 
a view of considerable beauty is presented. Facing a large esplanade, 
with back to the sea, we behold Government House on the right, a 
large, handsome, square edifice, which would do honour to the capital 
of a much larger and a much richer territory: extending to the 
distance in front is a thick haze of foliage, with country houses inter. 
spersed ; to the right and left of the espianade, dividing Pondicherry 
into two portions, we see the little town to the greatest advantage ; 
and with its striking dwelling-houses, and the dark blue ‘ mysterious 
main,’ the whole scene forms a really beautiful panorama. Near the 
lighthouse, waves [used to wave!] the tri-colour flag of France, 
hoisted at sunrise, and hauled down at sunset. We wsed to look 
upon it there fluttering with the same pride asin Europe. And this 
led us to remark: The French are really a strange nation; their 
national pride always turns loss into gain, defeat into victory, as 
through their natural liveliness, gloom rarely darkens the countenance, 
though there may be sufficient cause for the shadow. Cowper has 
painted the seeming happy nature of the Frenchman in the following 
lines : 

Born in a climate softer far than ours, 

Not formed like us, with such Herculean powers, 

The Frenchman, easy, debonair, and brisk, 

Give him his lass, his fiddle, and his frisk, 


Is always happy, reign whoever may, 
And laughs the sense of misery far away. 


The truthful poet little thought how applicable his lines would be to 
the present time, or while a revolution is rampant in Paris; for, 
according to a popular daily journal, in spite of the Communists, ‘ the 
tide of life runs fast and even brightly along the imperturbable 
boulevards; and the road to the Arc de |’Etoile, and the deliciously 

rous corners beyond it, are every day crowded with sightseers.’ 

How Burke would have enjoyed such a comment on French character! 
Were he now among us, while contemplating with emotion the terrible 
results of the present Red Revolution, the great Irish orator might 
have thought fit, while pondering over the elevation and fall of the 
Emperor Napoleon, to point out what kind of government would 
satisfy or give peace and prosperity to the French. We can imagine 
him standing among them, shouting forth with one of those vehement 
he used in debate, in Coriolanus’ fashion, ‘ What will ye 

have ?: Is it possible to furnish you with the elements of security and 
order?’ Even now it is confidently asserted that some great French 
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inerchants and manufacturers are giving up business in Frauce, with a 
view to settling in Spain, Belgium, and England. America and India 
have not yet been mentioned as shelters for the trading exodus; but 
they may be at any moment. And now it is with the anomaly of 
the French in India we have to do—not as residing, but having 

ssions there. If not now, they must all come into our hands 
eventually. Sic transit, &c., must be with the French as it has been . 
with the Portuguese, Dutch, and Danish powers in the East. And of 
all the interesting spots ‘the charmed and arrested traveller’ wil! halt 
at in India, none will please him more, or give more room for reflection, 
than Pondicherry. He may even enter in his note-book some lines 
from Campbell to commemorate his visit to the once Paris of the 


Kast : 


Yet wandering I found on my ruinous walk 
. . 


One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


Since writing the foregoing sketch of Pondicherry (Pont-déchiré, 
like our Pontefract ?—and styled by the natives of Southern India 
Puducheri) and the French in India, public attention has been drawn 
to a fair little isle, though hardly ‘the fairest isle breathed on by 
Heaven,’ one of the British possessions in Europe, which Campbell has 
made immortal in his wild but beautiful poem of ‘The Death-Boat of 
Heligoland’ (Holy Land). Were the bard of hope now living among 
us, a strange parallel might have occurred to him in his ‘band of 
cadaverous smile’ with the Communist authors of the greatest crime 
on recard, the firing and destroying of Paris; and his lines seem almost 
prophetic when he sings of men who were such lovers of rebellion, 
murder, and disorder, as 


Men whose heirs would yet finish the tyrannous task, 
If the Truth and the Time had-not dragged off their mask, 


By the treaty of peace between Great Britain and Denmark, Heli- 
goland is ours ‘in perpetuity.’ It is a small island in the German 
Ocean, opposite to the mouth of the Elbe, about nine miles in circum- 
ference. ‘Heligo’s isle,’ then, has been attracting attention of late ; 
and the first week in June the rumoured cession of Heligoland to 
Germany brought forth some remarks from Sir J. Hay in the House of 
Commons: ‘It would be in the recollection of the House that at the 
time the treaty of peace between France and Germany was in progress 
a statement appeared in the newspapers that Pondicherry was about to 
be ceded by France to Germany, and within the last few weeks state- 
ments had been made in some of the German papers that Heligoland 
was to be added to Germany.’ Viscount Enfield informed the gallant 
member that ‘no proposal had been made for the cession of Heligoland 
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to Germany.’ But, although no correspondence had yet passed on the 
subject, it is quite possible that the occupation of this island has for 
some time been an important subject with the acute and far-seeing 
Bismarck—before, on account of Prussia’s triumph over Denmark, and . 
now, more than ever, since the Emperor and his Chancellor have become 
lords of the ascendant. Of Pondicherry it was said in February last that 
it was to have been exchanged for Heligoland. Although it would seem 
to be politically necessary for us to retain the island, yet, for the sake 
of our gaining Pondicherry, and, of course, all the French settlements 
in India, the bargain might have been struck. But now, since it has 
been officially stated that Germany does not intend to acquire through 
peace with France any possessions in India, Asia, or any Transatlantic 
country whatever, in such a French crisis as the present (and such an 
opportunity will not speedily occur again) it would seem to be our 
bounden duty to negotiate at once for the French posessions in India. 
If German unity is ever to be advanced by the possession of Heligoland, 
why not British in the East by Pondicherry ? We must avoid even the 
shadow of the possibility of revolution and disorder through the agency 
of any European power in Hindustan. And no European power should 
have any influence there save our own. 





PNE SWALLOW MAKETH NOT A PUMMER. 
/ 


a a 


Din she give a tender glance 
When thy tongue refused to speak P 
Let it not thy bliss enhance, 
Nor for further glances seek ; 
One such look from maiden’s eye 
Is no pledge of constancy. 


Did she.call thee fond or dear, 
Sitting dreamily alone ? 
Drive the echo from thine ear, 
Be not tricked by one sweet tone ; 
One such whisper does not prove 
That she yields thee all her love. 


Did she heave a deep-drawn sigh 
When thou bad’st a sad farewell ? 
Did a tear-drop dim her eye? 
Yield not to the potent spell ; 
One such tear or ling’ring sigh 


Prove not she will love for aye. 
W. J. Srewakt. 











MarrHew prRNOLD's Poetry. 





Ir is the fault of Mr. Arnold’s critical essays that he hardly allows him- 
self enough scope for the heart and the fancy. He eschews sentiment 
in prose; from one by profession a metrical dealer, he considers that to 
be talking business out of business hours. Moreover, he is very averse to 
even the most indirect sort of confession, or to anything that resembles 
the poet’s craving for sympathetic alms. Phidias, it will be remem- 
bered, cut his own face in the frieze of the Parthenon, and thereby 
got himself and his friends into trouble. Mr. Arnold, knowing how 
liable are all critics, artists, and builders of other people’s monuments 
to this temptation, has endeavoured to avoid it; and though here and 
there you see traces of the artist’s curious impulse to exhibit even the 
most trivial states of mind, in the main his effort at self-repression is 
successful. In criticism he has attempted pure perception, and has 
attained it. There is a condition of still and liquid transparency 
which comes upon the mind after the gaze has been long fixed upon a 
single object. The sediment of thought has settled, and ideas assume 
@ certain indolent clearness of outline, almost wearisome. It is this 
region which Mr. Arnold’s critical faculty prefers to inhabit. When 
again he leaves criticism and tries philosophy, confession is of course 
unavoidable, but- here. it happens there is nothing to confess. His 
belief is galvanised; his enthusiasm exaggerated ; it is the will that 
moves the lips and not the heart; his faith is the blind memory of 
a resolve rather than the immediate intuition of the spirit. He is like 
boys who whistle to keep /up their courage in the dark; he is like 
children who plant in the garden the cut flowers the maid has emptied 
from the vases. Almost any symbol, indeed, expressive of pains- 
taking inanity and self-deception, might characterise him. But all 
these things. are only the author’s outworks. Poetry is his citadel, 

into which his soul retires apart, as Scipio a of old into the capitol . 
to hold communion with the gods. 

The essential quality of poetry is music, and this is not an external 
accident or talent, such as an opera singer possesses, and which goes 
no deeper than the larynx ; the poet feels musically. No matter what 
the nature of his emotion may be—love, anger, or buoyancy—if it be 
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strong or deep enough, he is conscious of a certain turbulent rhythm 

or cadence within him. To express this clearly and accurately is the 
highest poetical success. Burns was perhaps the greatest instance of 
the power I speak of; in such poems as ‘ Highland Mary’ and ‘ Mary 
in Heaven,’ the thoughts themselves are hardly deeper than the 
words ; the tones seem to wander upward from some far inner depths 
of the human soul, clear as bubbles from the bottom of a stream. No 
other talent of expression is to be compared to it: of many valuable 
qualities, such as definite delineation and the vivid insight into states 
of mind, it is safe to say that none is so rare, that is to say none is so 
capable of moving men to the depths of their hearts, as the gift of music. 
Now I should call this one of Mr. Arnold’s strongest qualities as an 
artist, the expression fitting perfectly the music of feeling—the clear- 
ness with which the heart-melody reaches the verse. The feeling of 
nature in him is profound; but when he comes to the verbal interpre- 
tation of it, we frequently notice a certain difficulty of articulation. 
His eyes perceive, his lips are fixed to speak, but utterance fails him. 
We see it in such expressions as ‘ the rustling night air,’ ‘ the intense, 
clear, star-sown vault of heaven,’ and in the frequent use of such 
adjectives as ‘cool’ and ‘clear’ in descriptions:of water. The true, the 
definite expression, may be said to lie somewhere inside of these, as the 
hull of the walnut contains the kernel. And even where Mr. 
Arnold is most successful—and he is often nobly successful in his 
interpretation of nature—the effect is due quite as much to the music 
as to the words. Here is a passage which illustrates how much words, 
even the most perfect, owe to the spiritual cadence with which they 
are imbued. It is from Sorhab and Rustum, a poem full of those noble 
scenes which so far transcend the common life, that we come to them 
out of our shallowness and forgetfulness as we might visit other 
planets. What exultation there is in the line I italicise! I should 
call it a march, neither rapid or slow, but exultant, and with a sense of 
irresistibleness :— 


But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and then moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ; he flowed, 

Right for the polar star, past Orgungé, 

Burning and bright and large. 


Music is so pervading an essence, that it is sometimes quite difficult to 
tell where its province ceases and other virtues begin. Here is 4 
deeper and a sweeter strain : 


A while let me with thought have done, 
And as this brimm’d unwrinkled Rhine, 
And that far purple mountain line, 

Lie sweetly in the look divine, 
Of the slow sinking sun. 
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Ah! Quiet, all things feel thy balm 

These blue hills too, this river’s flow, 

Were restless once but long ago ; 

Tamed is their turbulent youthful glow, 
Their joy is in their calm. 


In the first of these verses we have the exulting fullness of emotion. 
The last contains a crotchet or a subtlety we do not appreciate, and 
yet do you not perceive the presence of some sweet lingering twilight 
of feeling? For emotions have their twilights, and when Nature 
steals away our vision or meditation, she leaves them with us, and they 
fill us with a pure and misty coolness, subduing slowly every fibre of 
the spirit ; and we come back to life renewed, feeling love and virtue 
to be lovelier, and wondering by what strange insanity we had ever left 
them. It is some such hour as this that these verses describe. The 
verbal interpretation is exquisite, but even here it is not so much ‘the 
brimm’d unwrinkled Rhine,’ nor ‘the purple mountain line’; it is 
rather the suffusion of his melody about our hearts. He does not 
present the flowers to our eyes, but the fragrance to our senses, 
and then the exalted vision perceives with a clearness no word- 
painting, however accurate, can accomplish. 

Those poems which contain the epoch of Mr. Arnold’s youth are by 
far his most vital and vigorous. 


To die, be given us, or attain ; 

Fierce work it were to do again : 

So pilgrims, bound for Mecca, pray’d 

At burning noon: so warriors said, 

Scarfed with the cross, who watch’d the miles 
Of dust that wreath’d their struggling files, 
Down Lydian mountains : so, when snows 
Round Alpine summits eddying rose, 

The Goth bound Rome-wards: so the Hun, 
Crouch’d on his saddle, when the sun 

Went lurid down o’er flooded plains, 
Through which the groaning Danube strains 
To the drear Euxine. 


These lines express the tone of vitality that pervades all his earlier 
writings. Though they contain no goal, no ground on which to rest, yet 
they breathe all through a spirit of energetic discontent, the will never 
to rest until the goal is gained. He even bemoans his apathy with a 
vigour he cannot at all throw into his later aggressive theories. He 
has, of course, a vast number of things to complain of, which plain 
people care but little about: that he was born in an apathetic age, or 
again that his lot has fallen on a day.of doubts and distractions. With 
one breath he cries for ‘calm,’ with the next, he asks, ‘ the glow, the 
thrill of life, where, where do these abound ?’ He takes it ill that 
Nature has shown him how sweet or how joyous might be the hours 
spent in her communion, and then has vouchsafed him so few of them. 
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Forced fancies, these, the martyrs would say ‘moods of fantastic 
sadness, nothing worth;’ yet they are perfectly real and heartfelt; the 
lament of no exile or dungeon captive was ever more genuine. The 
truth is, that men can get very little idea of proportion in the ills they 
are liable to. For instance, in any ordinary gradation of calamities, the 
list would be usually headed by loss of life, or loss of friends, or loss of 
fortune. Loss of hair would be quite low on the list; yet toa man 
who is in danger of nothing worse, baldness is a terrible thing. Poets 
who know the hostile gods, the cruel stars, and the tragedy of existence, 
fear it. To Cranmer and John Huss, the first warning of the barber 
or the looking-glass, we may believe, was no light matter. It is the 
nature of human apprehension to converge its whole energy upon the 
particular object which happens to occupy the focus, whether that be 
martyrdom or the tooth-ache, or a Spring without apple-blossoms, or 
a foreign invasion. And this is particularly true of the poet, who frets 
over some inherent difficulty of his nature or accident of his outward 
condition that bars him from the sources of inspiration, as though 
there were-no such things as famine and pestilence, as though nobody 
had ever been strangled, or burnt, or torn in pieces. 

Mr. Arnold prefaces his ‘New Poems’ with the following confession, 
the truth of which the subsequent contents of the volume amply bear 
out : 


Though the Muse be gone away, 
Though she move not earth to-day, 
Souls erewhile who caught her word 
Ah! now harp on what they heard. 


From the pale and attenuated look of many of these pages, it would 
seem that his Muse had just emerged from a species of typhoid, and 
like some wan convalescent sits gazing out of its window with eyes 
observant, yet half absent and dreamily vacuous. Undoubtedly you 
have an impression of diminished vitality. The musical emotion some- 
how trickles feebly, or, to select that image which will perhaps express 
the truth most accurately, it has become a sort of widow’s cruse, some- 
thing to be conscious of, to watch and to hoard. Yet he has gained in 
attractiveness and human interest. In his earlier volumes there is too 
much of peculiarity for attractiveness; he is too individual, too busy 
with himself, but in all the literature of the time there is nothing with 
@ truer human pathos than can be found in such poems as ‘Thyreis’ 
and ‘A Southern Night.’ His power of interpretation of Nature seems 
likewise to have undergone a kind of refinement. Yet there is not in 
these poems, nor indeed in any other, very great range or variety of 
cadence. He has but few of those myriad moods in poetry which 
might be described, or rather indicated, as genialities—like Emerson's : 


To the gentian in the Spring, 
Blue-eyed pet of blue-eyed lover, 
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which are strong and happy ; intensely smiling, intensely communica- 
tive; delicate as the yellow fuzz of the humble bee or the dangerous 
honey-sharp smell of the wild rose. Of these he seems quite destitute. 
Beside the sweeter melodies of which I have spoken, he has only one 
‘ other strain—the more vigorous music in such poems as ‘ Heine’s Grave ’ 
and ‘The Future.’ ‘ Rugby Chapel,’ which belongs to this class, is at once 
a poem, a criticism, and a rhapsody; it is full of noble feeling, rapt 
and intense, rising and falling like the strain of a Delphic priestess. 
There is in it a certain swift oratorical feeling, and Arnold has that 
peculiar characteristic of the orator, a rapid invocation, a sudden, 
impulsive rush of the spirit. Here is a passage somewhat similarly 
imbued, from one of his earlier poems, ‘ Balder Dead.’ As some extracts 
used above have served to indicate what was meant by the music of 
the suffusive sort, this will explain the music of the impulsive sort : 


But not to me so grievous, as, I know, 

To other Gods it were, is my enforced 

Absence from fields where I could nothing aid : 
For I am long since weary of your storm 

Of carnage, and find, Hermod, in your life, 
Something too much of war and broils, which make 


Life one perpetual fight, a bath of blood. 

Mine eyes are dizzy with the arrowy hail, 

Mine ears are stunn’d with blows and sick for calm. 
Inactive therefore let me lie, in gloom, 

Unarm’d, inglorious: I attend the course 

Of ages, and my late return to light 

In times less alien to a spirit mild, 

In new reeover’d seats, the happier day. 


In qualification of what was said at the beginning of this paper, I 
would explain that Ido not regard Mr. Arnold’s exaggeration of his 
own enthusiasm as very culpable. From youth he has been an admirer 
of all sorts of creeds, and a possessor of none. Greek, barbarian, and 
Christian, have been the objects of his appreciative regard. With 
profound sadness he has watched the heathen ecclesiastic tearing the 
entrails from the bowels of the writhing victim; a vulgar humani- 
tarian’s sympathies would have been with the calf, his were with the 
worshipper. Among medieval cloisters and Hastern pagodas he is 
an interested observer. He throws his penny in the basket at a 
Dissenting meeting ; at Delphi he would have gone to church with the 
Pythoness, and carried her hymn-book. It is no wonder, then, that 
one who has been so long a prisoner in the limbo of impartial appre- 
ciation, should rather revel in such prophetic energy and fury as he is 
able to inspire himself with. Moreover, what the mind has once 
accepted, that it is one’s duty to proclaim, until it shall have been 
definitively recanted, even though the motions of the lips be the 
mechanical obedience of a perverse will and an unintelligent memory. 
And if this exaggerated confidence is not to be censured, we should 
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certainly not blame that paralysis of faith, that syncope of belief, 
which makes such confidence impossible. Mr. Arnold does not make 
his rejection of Christianity a matter of Reason, for Reason was always 
the friend of faith and the friend of man ; his doubt is rather a spirit, 
a thing of feeling. He simply cannot believe, and, like all men who 
have once seen clearly, is powerless to accept formulas which the 
theorist’s poverty of intuition makes easy enough for him. He has 
found that faith of the head is but of the mouth, and that years of 
investigation conduct him only to a barren lip-service, utterly insipid 
and useless. The ship of Belief we build of oak and iron; every nail 
is driven in with precision, and from the laying of her keel we watch 
each moment with solicitude, and ‘then when all is done we walk her 
decks doubtingly, and again and again test every rivet from prow to 
helm, and still linger timidly by the shore. Not so the men of other 
days. A few air lines were hastily put together; a few rapid hammers 
rang on her weather-boarding ; her sails were thinner than shadows, 
her rigging lighter than gossamer, yet to the eyes of those bold 
mariners the craft was perfectly seaworthy; with blithe greetings to 
the shore and happy singing voices they weighed anchor; away 
they swept into the storm. It is because Mr. Arnold knows this 
thought so familiarly, and has expressed it so often and so well, that he 
is to-day perhaps as much of a living speaker to living men as any of 
his contemporaries. And he owes this, too, not so much to his absorbing 
personality and great artistic gifts as to his unerring truthfulness, his 
haughty hatred of sensationalism, his sensitive appreciation of what is 
passing in the minds of men, his definite expression of ennui and 
vapidity, his courageous facing of his own limitations, and his strong 
understanding of so many other natures in that great democracy of 
spirits we call literature. As an interesting personality we accept 
him ; but as a teacher (though he may be approximating to that con- 
dition, as parallel lines tend to converge at infinity) we cannot, as yet, 
conscientiously receive him. At present the men are very few indeed 
who seem able to teach. The most of those who attempt it make us 
think of cricketers who are not very strong at bat and ball, but are 
great in shirts and white shoes and an elaborate make-up. So these 
gentlemen assume the proper stoic tone of authority; they are pro- 
perly bearded and properly barefooted ; they have a porch to walk under, 
and all other philosopher conveniences. But when at length they have 
opened their mouths and have spoken, then it is we begin to perceive 
how unlike they are to the stern models of the past. With all their facial 
seriousness, try as hard as they may, poor men, they cannot be teachers. 
Indeed, we think they often go to teaching as a means of inducing in 
themselves a condition of faith and hope that by saying things over 
and over they will, after a while, come to believe themselves. 


E. S. Napat, Madison, New Jersey. 
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SwEETEST maid in all the earth, 
Though my love be little worth, 
Yet I cast it at thy feet: 

To be spurned by thee is sweet. 


Heed it not, nor stoop to take 
What I lavish for thy sake : 
Scarcely cast on it thine eye : 
Go thy way, and let it lie. 


Oh that in a living line 

Were ten thousand loves like mine 
Prostrate laid, that on them all 
Thine unheeding foot might fall ! 


Go thy way, most sweet, most fair ! 
Tread us down, and do not spare ! 
Trample on our heads, for we 

Only live to honour thee ! 


All along the love-paved road, 
Lady, pass to thine abode. 

Queen of loves, ascend thy throne, 
Where thou wilt not sit alone. 


Sweetest maid in all the earth, 
Is my love too little worth 
Even to be trampled on 

As thou passest to thy throne ? 



















W. H. Simcox. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SIMPLE SIMONY. 


Wuen Theodore Lovett returned home, his face bore an unwonted 
expression of gloom. 

He had resigned his benefice. 

Two days after a letter came from the Bishop’s private secretary, to 
the effect that his lordship had been graciously pleased to accept 
Mr. Lovett’s resignation. He was no longer Vicar of Mudfiat. 

It is not possible to say why, but a very uneasy feeling came over 
Mr. Lovett as he perused this official communication. He found 
himself suddenly without means of livelihood, and his good friend 
Horace Blackley somehow was ominously silent. What did it all 
mean P 

At last a letter arrived bearing the Lingeville post-mark, and in the 
handwriting of his successor elect. It had become necessary, he said, 
for St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel to be sold at once. He had therefore, 
entered into arrangements on behalf of Mr. Lovett with the local bank 
to advance a portion of the purchase-money on deposit of the title- 
deeds, and with the owner of the. chapel, a certain Mr. Bulps, to 
surrender his deeds, in return for such advance as part payment, in 
order to facilitate the negotiation. The entire sum would of course be 
forthcoming out of the sale of Coldhole advowson, to complete which 
matter of business would take about a month. He begged Mr. Lovett 
to come to Lingeville at once, and without delay. 

Of course such a request demanded instant obedience. Adine packed 
her husband’s portmanteau, and with a bright face brimming over 
with smiles—she had no misgivings—started him off by the next train 
for Lingeville. 

Arrived at that fashionable watering-place, Mr. Lovett stumbled upon 
Mr. Blackley disguised in a black tie, and a most unclerical coat ; 2 
his mouth was a cigar, in his pockets either hand. From his manner 
one might judge that he was desperately out of temper, and inclined te 
be sullen. 
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‘Cuss the parsons!’ he cried, ‘what an amount of trouble they do 
give! The infernal bother I’ve had with this fellow Bulps, now! I 
hope, Lovett, you mean to be more reasonable ? ’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Why? Because I’ve done my fair share of work in this confounded 
negotiation, and now I shall trouble other people to do theirs.’ 

Each regarded each with a stare, the one of amazement, the other 
of cool impudence, 

‘Is there any hitch?’ enquired Mr. Lovett. 

His friend laughed satirically. Then he took his cigar out of his 
mouth, and spoke slowly. 

‘Look here, Lovett. In affairs of this sort it is every man for himself, 
and ——; the rest I leave to your imagination. Bien, I mean to take 
care.of myself. I have put Mudflat and this St. Mary’s chapel at 
rauch-of-a-muchness in respect of value. That, however, isn’t my point 
exactly. If Coldhole wasn’t in Essex it would be worth a clear nine 
thousand pounds, -Being in the marshes, we must make a reduction. 
It is, however, worth every penny of seven thousand. Mndflat I value 
as &@ presentation, hnam—to be liberal—we will say at sixteen hundred. 
By accepting Mudflat therefore I am paid that amount out of seven 
thousand, leaving a balance to come to me of five thousand four 
hundred, to which I must add in round numbers four hundred, your 
old debt with the interest. That makes five thousand eight hundred in 
all, a. sum which must be paid to our trustees, as my present intention 
is to settle it on Mrs. Blackley.’ 

‘I don’t understand you quite about this seven thousand pounds,’ 
replied Mr. Lovett. ‘I thought that you had definitely arranged with 
some one to buy Coldhole ?’ 

‘I suppose you mean Gubbins ? ’ 

“You know best what the man’s name is,’ rejoined the other in a testy 
tone. : 

To this Mr. Blackley vouchsafed no remark ; but, his cigar being out, 
took refuge in a tune, which he hammed—flatly too. 

‘Did this man Gubbins, or whatever his name is—did he, or did he 
not, agree to give seven thousand pounds?’ cried Mr. Lovett angrily. 

‘Of course he did. What did I write to you?’ 

‘Then, if it is all-settled, why reopen the question ?’ 

‘Because, my good sir,’ rejoined Mr. Blackley, his features approxi- 
mating to a grin; ‘ because the past is not the present tense. Gubbins 
‘has altered his mind; not that it matters; there are many others who 
will give a better figure. Belshazzar, the London agent, told me that, 
Coldhole ought to fetch eight thousand if properly advertised.’ 

‘Decidedly ; had I had even a suspicion of the real state of affairs, I 
should never have resigned Mudflat.’ Mr. Lovett felt justly incensed 
at his friend’s duplicity. 


‘There is no reason for regrets,’ remarked Mr. Blackley. ‘I only 
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ask you to take care of your own interest. Indeed, I am sick of doing 

other people’s business ; one gets no thanks. However, this conversation 

“will not forward matters. Had we not better meet Bulps, who is now 
waiting for us at Mr. Petifer’s, the Lingeville lawyer? The necessary 
documents are all prepared, and ready for signature.’ 

The unlucky fish entangled in the meshes of a net soon discovers the 
folly of struggling to escape. As he thought of the dear ones at home, 
Theodore Lovett could only pray that all might end well. Yet his 
heart sank within him. He turned sick with apprehension ; still there 
was no middle course left, so he followed Horace Blackley with forced 
calmness to the lawyer’s office. 

They found Mr. Petifer a most magnificent piece of condescension, 
whose time was exceedingly precious—so precious that he declined on 
principle to answer any questions, however graciously put. He was 
country agent of a live duke, and the importance this distinction gave 
him cannot be either exaggerated or appreciated. 

The business did not occupy many minutes. Mr. Bulps, a harmless, 
and not very forcible sort of clergyman, signed away his proprietary 
chapel, in consideration of a cheque for one thousand, and promissory 
notes for six hundred pounds. Mr. Lovett became in one moment 
owner of a property, and debtor to the Lingeville Bank, from whom he 
borrowed the aforesaid cheque, he engaging to repay the same within 
thirty-one days. 

From Mr. Petifer’s office they marched to St. Mary’s Chapel, a very 
unecclesiastical structure, of which Mr. Lovett received formal possession. 
This ceremony over, Mr. Blackley took out his watch, observing that he 
had only five minutes to catch his train. 

‘I wanted a little further conversation with you,’ urged Mr. Lovett. 

‘Quite so. Allin good time. You have, however, to settle a variety 
of details with Mr. Bulps as regards the fixtures of the chapel. Our 
business must therefore stand over for a day or two. I will either 
write to you, or call at Mudflat; probably the latter. Of course Cold- 
hole must be sold forthwith, for you to meet the bill due at the bank. 
I shall tell my lawyers in town to press matters forward. Good-bye.’ 

And in a trice Horace Blackley had disappeared. 

Mr. Bulps then metaphorically took Mr. Lovett by the button-hole, 
and, after dilating on the scandalous vice of free and open churches, 
which were simply ruining the vested interests of pews, regretted much 
that, owing to important and nameless engagements, he could not offer 
him the hospitality he desired. He further added a piece of infor- 
mation, which somewhat surprised his hearer, to the effect that Mr. 
Blackley. had arranged for him to continue ministrations in, and to 
receive the emoluments of St. Mary’s, until the time when the odd 600. 
became due and was paid. 

Poor Mr. Lovett. He had imagined that his career as a popular 
preacher was to begin at once, instead of being deferred. Worse still, 
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he found himself suddenly destitute of income. What was to be 
done ? 

He strolled dismally enough to his hotel, and sitting down wrote & 
resumé of his position to Canon Grabbe, asking the Chapter to re- 
instate him to his living, and at the same time avowing himself most 
dissatisfied with Mr. Blackley’s arrangements. 

__ Then he took out his purse. Twenty-five pounds only stood between 

him and starvation. Perhaps, if he did not send that letter, Horace 
Blackley might lend him some little money. Butno. He already felt 
his confidence shaken in his ugly friend. Let the letter go—and yet, 
something must be done. 

Accordingly, asa forlorn hope, he wended his way back to Mr. Petifer’s 
office. Finding the lawyer just about to leave for an aldermanic feast, 
he nevertheless contrived to obtain a brief audience, which was cut 
short by the comfortable assurance that the bank, desiring Mr. Lovett's 
patronage and support, would gladly advance him another hundred 
pounds on the title-deeds of St. Mary’s Chapel. 

‘Call on me, sir, to-morrow,’ mouthed the grandiose Petifer, hun- 
gering and thirsting after proximate turtle and venison. ‘No. There 
will be no legal charge. In these affairs I act for the bank. Perhaps, 
however, it will be as well for you to settle my account for the transfer 
of St. Mary’s.’ 

‘Mr. Bulps ought to pay that,’ rejoined Mr. Lovett. 

‘Quite so. But Mr. Blackley arranged otherwise. In fact, if Mr. 
Bulps had not been humoured, he would have refused to part with his 
title-deeds—a most unbusiness-like action, in my opinion. Good 
evening Mr.—ah—ah—I forget your name. Good evening.’ And the 
stately form of Petifer bounded off, having vouchsafed the tips of two 
fingers, and a ramrod sort of bow. 

As for Mr. Lovett, he was rather cheered than inebriated by the 
lawyer’s complaisance. Perhaps there was a tinge of gloom in the 
epistle he straightway indited to Adine, who, poor little soul, was 
packing up all their household goods hard and fast in the imagination 
that they were going to be suddenly rich and happy. 

Alas! what a heaven money makes of this world! what a jail, too, 
is existence without it ! 

_ Thirty pounds did conscientious Petifer deduct from that all-precious 

hundred. Still the balance was adequate for present necessities, It 
would settle them quite cosily in Lingeville, and keep bodies and souls 
together till, Coldhole being sold, and the debts on St. Mary’s paid off, 
the ex-vicar of Mudflat would ascend the pulpit to enlighten a fashion- 
able audience—and pocket their pew-rents. 

The day following was spent by Mr. Lovett in a hunt after suitable 
apartments, which secured, he returned to his old vicarage to wish his 
flock farewell. He had requested Canon Grabbe to reply to his letter 
at Mudflat. Great, then, was his pain and discomfiture to find that the 
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Canon’s letter had preceded him; and having been opened, and read 
by his wife, had caused that lady no smali suffering and alarm. 

She met him, however, like a true wife, with an attempt to suppress 
tears, which obtruded through artificial smiles, the dignitary’s epistle 
in her hand. ‘ 

It ran as follows: 

‘Canon Grabbe has to inform Mr. Lovett that the Dean and Chapter 
of Blankton, having already presented Mr. Blackley to the Vicarage of 
Mnudfiat, can take no further action in the matter. Canon Grabbe 
farther is of opinion that clergy who enter into simoniacal dealings in 
regard to their preferment are justly entitled to any loss they may 
suffer.’ 

A very black look came over Mr. Lovett’s face, as he perused this 
effusion. ‘What shameless impudence !’ he exclaimed. 

But poor Adine was sobbing on his breast. ‘What have you done, 
dearest Doré ? What dreadful crime have you committed? Oh! do 
tell me!’ 

* My dear,’ said her husband solemnly, ‘no crime, no sin. So far 
from committing an act of simony, I have resigned my living uncon- 
ditionally. I have, indeed, trusted everything to Blackley’s honour. 
Too much so, indeed, for I fear I have been deceived.’ 

Little enough did his oft-repeated assurances avail. Adine, witha 
woman’s quick perception, realised too much, and was simply stunned 
by the weight of the blow. Ruin and disgrace were staring them in 
the face, according to her notions, and she listened with no small 
impatience to his recital of the occurrences in Lingeville. 

‘Did I not always warn you that Horace Blackley is a villain P’ 

For once her words seemed to be pregnant with a mighty meaning. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ON THE HIP. 


WHEN two good men hate one another, they meet with broad brow 
and square shoulder, as in the old brave days of duel. When two 
men of the baser sort hate, they face each other with the ignoble 
weapons of scowl and acrimony. But woman, the deepest hater of all, 
meets the woman she would comfortably consign to perennial per- 
dition, with—a kiss ! 

Let us watch two women embrace. Adine Lovett and Louis 
Blackley. The one really indifferent, the other spitefully malicious. 
You would certainly suppose that they were the warmest of friends. 
Voloble are their little tongues in enquiring after each other's olive 
branch, and how each likes being married, and all that sort of thing. 
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This demonstrative sympathy would seem to be appropriate, for it 
was their first meeting since they respectively entered. the holy estate. 
Nevertheless, an acute observer might have discovered symptoms in 
Mrs: Blackley of a very unamiable character, in spite of all this 
empressement of manner; whilst Adine, being hostess, had to affect a 
warmth she could not feel for the wife of one whom she regarded as 
an incarnation of evil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackley had been driven over by the rural dean in 
his wagonette. The august functionary proposed to induct the 
Reverend Horace to Mudflat, for it at once transpired that that 
individual had not let the grass grow under his feet. From Linge- 
ville he had gone straight to the Bishop for institution, and there 
remained now only the ceremonies of induction and reading in.* 

Whilst the clergy were gone to the old church to indulge in the 
vain ceremonies as by law established, the two ladies were left to 
caress or to quarrel as tempers might determine. 

‘You’re coming to a wretched place, my dear,’ said Adine. 

‘Qh! its quite good enough for us, I assure you,’ snorted Mrs. 
Blackley, gazing, however, uneasily at the dull walls. 

‘I hope it may prove so. This is such a dark room.’ 

‘Yes, it is dark now; but we shall throw out a bow-window, and 
enlarge the garden; and then you see, dear, it will be quite an altered 
place.’ And Mrs. Blackley smiled sweetly. 

‘But at the best how wretched for you, after the luxury of Cold- 
hole !? 

‘No. On the contrary, we quite think it will be a very pleasant 
summer residence. We shall of course always winter abroad.’ 

‘But the bishop ?’ mildly suggested Adine. 

Mrs. Blackley laughed a low laugh of satire. ‘My dear,’ she 
replied, ‘ bishops don’t interfere with people who enjoy an income over 
and above their preferment. They are much too polite to Mammon 
for that.’ ft e:f 08, 

Adine shook her head. She believed in bishops. 

Nonsense,’ was the somewhat curt response to this gesture. ‘Of 
course with Mr. Lovett it is different. He is dependent on the church, 
and so he must be good, and all that sort of thing. But what does 
this or any other living matter to Horace? Why, we should be 
better off without a living at all!’ 

Adine thought that Mnudflat would be much better without Mrs. 

ckley, but she did not say so. Her reflection was that the quon- 
dam mild Louise Hart had developed into a somewhat self-asserting 
member of society. The consciousness of a full purse gives a strength 
to:meaner natures, which exhibits itself in trampling on their less 

‘There was a pause, the subject not admitting of farther discussion. 


- 


“Do you think Horace altered?’ enquired Mrs. Blackley, abruptly. 
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‘I—I don’t know. I thought him—well, rather more clerical. 
looking. Is that due to your influence, dear?’ Adine somehow 
blushed a little—a fact which did not escape her interrogatrix, who, 
quite prepared to accept offence, reared her head into an attitude of 
social belligerence. 

‘I’m sure Horace always looked a clergyman, if he didn’t always 
act one,’ she observed with a sly laugh. 

Adine blushed deeper and deeper still. So this woman had wormed 
her secret out of her husband. As this suspicion crossed her mind, 
she battled with her blushes, and nerved even complexion into cool. 
ness. 

‘I really never studied Mr. Blackley’s appearance, my dear,’ she 
said, with an effort at indifference. 

‘Indeed, dearest Adine! And yet you know that he admired you 
very much.’ 

‘No, dearest Louey, indeed [I don’t know anything of the kind,’ 
retorted Adine. 

These terms of excessive endearment, from fair lips, prove that 
bitter animosity is latent—near the surface. 

‘But he did,’ urged Mrs. Blackley. ‘The Blocks were aware of it, 
and so was Mrs. Chowner, and everybody.’ 

‘I really don’t understand why,’ rejoined Adine. 

‘For the matter of that, I never could comprehend how any man 
ever admired, still less loved, a woman. Why, we're nothing better 
than a parcel of dressed-up dolls.” And she gazed pensively on some 
very expensive real lace, which, for the nonce, acted as her outer 
integument. 

‘Nor I either,’ replied Adine, not to be out-done, ‘ Besides, Mr. 
Blackley is such a practical, sensible man.’ 

The words had scarcely cscaped her lips when Horace Blackley 
entered, smiling. Mr. Lovett and the rural dean were settling some 
missionary accounts in the vestry, so he had strolled to his new home 
alone. 

‘Mrs. Lovett is lauding your practical common sense,’ cried his 
wife. 
‘ Very much flattered, I assure you,’ he said, with an air of surprise; 
‘ apropos of what ?’ 

Adine was on her mettle, and resolved if she could, to discover 
whether that man, with his ugly secretive face, had, or had not, made 
a confidante of his wife. ‘ Louise asserts that years ago you cherished 
a secret admiration for my unworthy self, and I say I don’t believe it 
because you are much too sensible.’ And she looked him full in the face. 
_ Perhaps it was an angry glance that he cast Mrs. Blackley, w) 
however, received it complaisantly enough; he appreciated tb 
situation thoroughly, for the simple reason that the easiest weapon for® 
domestic difference in his wife’s grasp was this same accusalo 
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which she had learnt to suspect from dark hints dropped in mischief 
by Miss Block. His words, however, were smoother than oil, what- 
ever may have been the state of his heart. 

‘Mrs. Lovett will ever command admiration from everyone,’ he 
responded, with a rectangular bow. 

The entrance of Apollo in the shape of the pompous little rural 
dean, followed by the ex-vicar, saved the trio from no small awkward- 
ness, whilst it left Adine no wiser than she was before. Mr. Blackley 
promptly changed the conversation. 

‘I shall read myself in on Sunday, Lovett,’ he remarked. 

‘I had arranged to preach my farewell sermon,’ replied Mr. Lovett, 
biting his lip at this unveiled rudeness. 

‘Very sorry to put you out, but this affair of mine is business, not 
pleasure. The plan will be to have three services. I take morning 
and afternoon. You the evening. Send round a notice to that effect.’ 

Mr. Lovett was powerless. He was now curate in his own place. 
In vain did he look across appealingly to the rural dean, a buckram 
specimen of clerical servility, who, having heard that Mr. Blackley 
was seised of much money, felt it alike a duty and a privilege to give 
him every encouragement. 

‘A word with you in private before we go,’ said Mr. Blackley, and 
accordingly Mr. Lovett took him into his study, remarking by the way 
that he was exceedingly anxious about the sale of the Coldhole 
advowson. 

* Bother that!’ exclaimed the other. ‘ You had better advertise it, 
and so forth.’ 

‘But,’ said Mr. Lovett’ I imagined, as Coldhole is your property, 
you would do all that.’ 

‘I don’t know why. You are more interested in the sale than I am. 
Besides, remember I have had already many expenses in connection 
with this negotation.’ 

‘I do remember everything ; but I must beg you also to bear in mind 
that our very subsistence is staked on this wretched sale.’ 

‘There, there. I hate fidgets, Lovett. Take care of yourself. 
That’s my motto. I didn’t want, however, to talk about this sale. 
What I must ask is, what do you propose as regards dilapidations ? ’ 

‘ Dilapidations! ’ 

‘Yes, my good man, you owe me dilapidations, don’t you ? ’ 

_Mr, Lovett gasped for breath. He had forgotten this item. 

‘Well,’ continued Horace Blackley, ‘ what do you propose ? Shall we 
fix it at a certain sum—say—two hundred pounds; or shall I send 
down a valuer from town ?’ 

*But I can’t pay,’ urged Mr. Lovett. 

*You will have to pay at the least four hundred pounds if the house 
and glebe are assessed by a professional man. I’ve been over the 
Place, and I feel satisfied as to the amount I could claim.’ 
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Mr. Lovett’s face turned ashly pale. ‘ Blackley,’ he cried, ‘I am hope. 
lessly in your power. Your advowson will sell at most but for seven 
thousand pounds, out of which I am already pledged to assign you five 
thousand eight hundred. This fresh claim—which, I own, I did not 
anticipate—reduces my share to one thousand pounds ; and as I have 
had to borrow a hundred pounds, it will not even meet the claim of the 
bank, let alone Mr. Bulp’s promissory notes. Private debts ought not 
to come into this negotiation. Surely you are rich enough to give me 
a year or two to liquidate them.’ 

‘I have waited,’ retorted Mr. Blackley, ‘and long enough too. One 
of the inducements for Mudflat was to recover my capital sunk. That 
I tell you flatly.’ 

‘Blackley,’ cried the poor man in a tone of agony that would have 
melted a stone ; ‘ Blackley, for Heaven’s sake be merciful. Think of my 
poor wife and child.’ 

‘As usual,’ sneered Mr. Blackley, ‘as usual. Nothing but whining 
and whimpering. It’s always the same with parsons. By the way, 
here’s a morsel of comfort for you. Gubbins makes a distinct offer of 
six thousand five hundred pounds for my living. Evidently he likes 
the place, and with judicious pressure will spring. That is,’ he added 
with cruel sarcasm, ‘unless Mr. Lovett elects to forego five hundred 
pounds, and close with this offer at once.’ 

‘Of course that is out of the question,’ rejoined the other angrily; 
and so they joined the ladies and their brother ecclesiastic, who had 
been improving the shining quarter of an hour by discoursing sweetly 
on the habits and instincts of the Fiji Islanders, as revealed to him in 
confidence by an imaginative missionary. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
FAREWELL TO HOME. 


SunpDaY morning dawned brightly, and as the clock struck ten the Rev. 
Horace Blackley stood, sermon-case in hand, on the door-step of the 
ruri-decanal mansion, awaiting impatiently the arrival of the carriage, 
and his wife. 

Of course the carriage, a clarence, came before the lady, and equally 
of course the husband was disposed to be irascible ; although, in order 
to be up to time, the poor woman had been sadly flustered by convulsive 
struggles both with her maid, and certain pins, which art had planted 
at various depths in her own sweet brown flesh. 

*I can’t think what the deuce made you want to come,’ growled Horace 
Blackley, as soon as they were seated, and well along the road. ‘ You'll 
have to tanch with those cursed Lovetts, and you know I hate stig 
favours. 
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‘ Considering you were their guest for days——’ began Mrs. Blackley. 

‘Exactly. We were on different terms then. Now Lovett thinks 
himself injured, and is disposed to be awkward. You know that.’ 

‘I know,’ retorted his wife angrily, ‘that you wanted to go alone, in 
order to get up a flirtation with that yellow-haired creature. Pah! you 
can’t deceive me.’ 

‘T hate the sight of both of them,’ cried he ; adding between his teeth, 
‘especially of her false face.’ 

‘I don’t believe a syllable you say,’ she replied. 

Whereupon the new vicar indulged in an expletive, which, as it had 
better not have been spoken, shall not be written ; the immediate result 
of which was the drawing of woman’s most lethal weapon—tears. 

‘It’s a cruel shame for a man to speak such words to his wife—on 
Sunday, too,’ she whimpered. 

‘Don’t make a fool of yourself, Louey,’ he rejoined, feeling no small 
alarm lest the coachman should guess what was occurring inside. 

But this semblance of kindness only made her worse, and the tears 
magnified into sobs, necessitating much marital affection ere ever she 
could be lulled to rest. 

-*I wish you wouldn’t be so touchy,’ remarked Mr. Blackley, by way 
of vindicating himself. 

‘It’s all-that b-beastly Adine,’ ejaculated Mrs. Blackley, breaking out 
afresh, and in naturalesque diction. 

‘There, there, I’ve told you once for all I hate and detest her.’ 

‘It’s only pique,’ she replied ; ‘ you can’t deny it’s pique.’ 

‘Never mind causes,’ said he, ‘you shall have effects before long 
to prove my words. But stay; here is Mudflat. I told the man to 
drive straight to the church. Justa quarter to eleven. Good. The 
service is long, and I want to get.it over, so I'll stop the bells, and 
make a start at once.’ 

Mrs, Blackley pulled down her veil, and the pair entered Mudflat 
church in an extremely devotional frame of mind. 

The villagers, as is their wont, had assembled in the churehyard. 
Gossip could not decide whether the new ‘ Passon’ was to read hisself 
in, or the old ’un to give a farewell discoorse. Hope pointed tothe 
latter alternative, which, however, was dispelled by the arrival of tae 
ruri-decanal clarence, the charioteer of which vehicle, by his canary- 
coloured inexpressibles, caused a far greater sensation than the new 
clergyman. 

Horace Blackley handed bis wife into the first open pew, which hap- 
pened to be farmer Roper’s, and was dancing rapidly into the vestry, 
when his eye lighted on a very bold-faced female arrayed in much 
cherry-coloured ribbon, which contrasted startingly with a green skirt 
and blue bonnet ; whereupon, strange to say, a smile of recognition 
passed between the two. 

' Next to this person sat an old man of a villainous and jail-bird type, 
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whose raiment seemed to be composed mainly of skins. As the vicar 
passed, she gave the old man a nudge, sufficient to bruise ordinary 
ribs, whispering at the same time hoarsely, ‘ That’s ’im.’ 

The old fellow winked knowingly; staring, however, all over the 
church, as if it were a Great Exhibition, or the Taj-Mahal. 

‘There used to be a gallery,’ he muttered, ‘under that there arch 
somewheres. I axed your mother there, I did, in the middle o’ the 
old passon’s sermon, and we was axed ourselves by the old passon 
arterwards.’ 

But these delightful memories were interrupted by divine service, 
which Mr. Blackley commenced before the bell stopped, with a rapidity 
which augured well for his lungs. 

Somewhere about the Psalms the congregation had contrived to be 
seated ; and a little later, with a blank face of surprise and vexation, 
Mr. Lovett entered, followed by Adine, who, on passing the cherry. 
coloured woman, gave a curious little start and turned pale. 

Again the woman nudged her old man, whispering in his ear, 
‘That’s ’er.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, I know,’ he rejoined, so lond as to attract attention. 

The service, with the hideous addition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
was wearisome enough ; the sermon, however, had the merit of brevity. 
Horace Blackley regarded the present as a fitting opportunity for 
arriving at a plain understanding with his people, so he gave them, in 
a few words, his own programme, and the gospel according to his ideas, 
The sermon was on the subject of ‘self-help,’ and it inculcated a hard 
doctrine, to the effect that if people did’nt look after their own interests 
they deserved starvation. He informed his new parish, at starting, 
that on principle he never put his hand in his pocket to relieve suffer- 
ing. Men had no business to want. In fact want was sin; and, asa 
Christian minister, he begged to decline aiding sin. 

-‘Us hopes his deeds baint as bad as his words,’ grunted a poor 
cripple to Mr. Lovett at the church porch after service ; and the out- 
going vicar had no reply to render to the lame man’s logic. 

* You will join us at luncheon?’ said Adine, as she shook hands with 
Mrs. Blackley, who preceded her spouse out of church. 

‘I shall be very happy,’ was the reply; ‘but as we dine with the 
rural dean at five, I think my husband will decline luncheon. In 
fact, he wishes a word with the farmer.’ 

After the cavalier behaviour Mr. Blackley had adopted, neither 
Adine nor her husband felt inclined to press luncheon on him. Indeed, 
he seemed deep in a discussion with the clerk—a local curiosity, who 
with every disposition to act servile, could not. conceal his bucolic de- 
testation of a new face, and was about as stupid in answering questions 
as if his brains were addled. 

Thus it came to pass that the Lovetts and Mrs. Blackley walked on 
to tlie vicarage, and the vicar, when once they were out of sight 
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marched off in an opposite direction, with the notion of a quiet 
cigar. 

efter inhaling a sufficient quantum of nicotine, the good man 
bethought him that he should like to have a peep at his glebe. Tramp.- ° 
ing vigorously over field and furrow he was discovered—as he indeed 
expected and desired—by farmer Roper, who touched his hat respect- 
fully, hoping that he would like Mudflat. 

Horacle Blackley’s sole rejoinder to this civility was to ask the 
worthy farmer what he valued his stock at. 

Roper turned pale ; but perceiving how the land lay, avoided a direct 
reply, observing that his family had held the glebe farm for a century, 
and that he himself was quite prepared to pay a fair, or even a fancy 


rental. 
Horace Blackley looked the farmer up and down, coolly asserting 


that the land was not the property of Mr. Roper, but of the vicar, and 
that he, being vicar, intended to farm it himself. 

The farmer scratched his head, trusting that Mr. Blackley would re- 
consider his determination. Mr. Blackley, however, notified sharply 
that his mind was made up, but that he shouldn’t mind buying the 
stock, if he could get it at a bargain. 

‘The stock, sir, I or any man can sell,’ cried poor Roper. ‘ But 
what compensation shall I obtain for the moneys I’ve spent on the 
land P’ 

Mr. Blackley knocked about the earth with his boot. ‘I don’t sce 
any moneys! ’ he sneered. 

‘God knows,’ exclaimed Roper, ‘ that I speaks the truth. [imagined 
that Master Lovick was a-going to stop with us, and I putt five ’underd 
pounds into these ’ere fields, only last ear. Only last ’ear, sir.’ 

*That’s not business,’ remarked the other laconically. 

‘No. Nor profit neither. Moor like unto rewing,’ groaned the 
ill-starred farmer. 

‘My man,’ said Mr. Blackley, ‘God-—helps those who help them- 
selves,’ 

‘ Sir,’ rejoined Roper, ‘I wun’t believe as the A’mighty blesses them 
as ’elps ’emselves to hother’s rights.’ 

At which speech the vicar laughed consumedly. The interference of 
& providence in the affairs of men to his mind appeared a ridiculous 
superstition. He did not, however, care to risk an answer to the 
farmer’s rhetoric. That would hardly have been politic. So he con- 
tented himself with an enquiry as to his immediate destination, 
suggesting blandly, for the bells were chiming, church. And thus a 
pair of knees were added to a very thin congregation, for it had got 
wind that Mr. Lovett was to take the evening service, and the people 
preferred to reserve themselves. The canary-clad Jehu soon whisked 
the Blackleys away from Mudflat, after a very chilly farewell from 
their predecessors ; and poor farmer Roper, fairly bowed down to earth 
VOL. I.—NO. VI. MM 
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by this sudden stroke of evil fortune, ventured to call—although it 
was Sunday—on his friend Mr. Lovett, to pray for his interposi. 


A very painful interview it was. In vain did Mr. Lovett assure his 
old tenant, in self-defence, that this action of his successor was an 
abominable breach of faith, for that he had made an express stipulation 
in writing that the tenancy of the glebe was not to be changed. Roper, 
overcome by the logic of fact, appeared dull of comprehension. Nor 
was he reassured by Mr. Lovett’s earnest assertion of his determination 
to put the strongest moral pressure on Mr. Blackley. Neither man 
could believe for a second that any amount of moral pressure would 
have weight with a man of Mr. Blackley’s calibre. Mr. Lovett’s very 
voice betrayed his hopelessness of moving so hard-hearted and un. 
scrupulous a specimen of selfishness. 

‘It tain’t even business, sir,’ almost shouted indignant Roper, ‘ least 
of all the gospil! ’ 

Alas! alas! Mr. Lovett had to reflect not merely that his own future 
in such treacherous hands was one of terrible risk, but that by his ill- 
advised act of resignation he had in all likelihood brought ruin on his 
faithful tenant. It was with such bitter thoughts crossing his brain 
that he entered Mudflat church for the last time, to wish the souls God- 
speed for whom till then he had been responsible. His people were all 
there. Not till that moment had he guessed his popularity. It was 
indeed deep-seated. The English like a plain straightforward gentle- 
man, and this one had inherited the blood and breeding of many 
centuries, which gave to his manner the charm of a frankness very 
pleasing. As for Adine, the whole village loved her. Her generosity 
equalled her beauty. Too much a lady to interfere, she never 
neglected a sorrow, or forgot a need. In short the people were 
genuinely grieved at losing two such good friends; and Mr. Lovett 
read their feelings in their faces ere ever he opened his lips to utter 
halting words, which but ill expressed his emotions. The empty pew 
of farmer Roper was indeed in itself a silent reproach, which marred 
the hearty eloquence he could—but for that—have spoken; for the 
good farmer, having, after reflection, blundered on the ugly truth that 
Mr. Lovett was blameworthy, could not bring himself to attend this 
farewell service, whilst Mrs. Roper burnt with an anger which at least 
was righteous. As for the people, they came sadly and left dissatisfied. 
Never had they heard their pastor to so great a disadvantage. 

Husband and wife sat down on that Sunday evening to their last 
repast in Mudflat vicarage; they had to leave very early on the 
following morning for Lingeville. The ornaments were all packed, and 
nothing left but the bare furniture, which, for the nonce, was to be 
stored away at Blankton. Altogether the house looked a picture of 
dreariness, and their hearts longed to break from this prison, and t0 
live @ glorious new life. Yet somehow thought would linger on the 
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scene they were quitting, and conversation involuntarily turned on 
Mudflat people and Mudflat ways. 

‘For one reason, at all events,’ said Mr. Lovett, ‘I am sincerely glad 
to leave the parish. Poacher Nevis has got out of jail, and they tell me 
that he is a power of evil with the people. Blackley will find that 
man no small thorn in his side, if all stories are true. 

‘Poacher Nevis?’ enquired Adine. ‘ Have I ever seen the man?’ 

‘He was in church to-day, my dear.’ 

‘What! Not the man with the curious clothes, who would talk 
aloud to that—that bold-faced creature in all sorts of colours ?’ 

‘Yes, dear pet, that was the man, and the “creature’”’ is his 
daughter, a very bad character, who has just come down from London, 
they tell me.’ 

‘And who is Poacher Nevis ?’ 

‘A clever simpleton of the lowest class, capable of any wickedness ; 
whilst as for his shameless daughter : 

‘I think I have seen someone like her somewhere or other,’ solilo- 
quised Adine, a deep flush rising to her cheek. 

In this daughter of the poacher she recognised the low creature who 
had tortured her at ‘The Langham.’ How thankful she felt to be 
leaving Mudflat; with such a mischief-maker about, it would have 
become intolerable. 

‘ Strange,’ remarked her husband; ‘I, too, seem to remember that face. 
After all, one is very easily deceived about physiognomies. Certain 
bad types keep on recurring, till at last they become familiar.’ 

‘ And then they haunt you,’ added she. 

A bad night’s rest, a struggle with boxes, many loving prayers and 
wishes, and so away from poor despised Mudflat, with its malarious 
climate, its kindly hearts, and a home, which, with all its many draw- 
backs possessed one transcendant merit—it was a home. 





[To be continued. | 
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Tue great Irish novelist who has now been the delight of two 
generations has often been accused—especially by Lrish critics—of 
indulging in caricature. His pen had a turn for distortion ; his ink. 
pot was surcharged with exaggeration. No such beings existed in 
prosaic Ireland as were met in his broadly humoristic page. The 
genial hand that drew Harry Lorrequer indicted libels against his 
own countrymen. On ‘the first flower of the earth’ were no eccentric 
insects as were seen through his microscope ; ‘the first gem of the 
sea ’’ was like any other emerald; and Irishmen, instead of being the 
gay, careless, witty, loveable, shandyish creatures represented by our 
author, were in reality as respectably dull as if they had good balances 
at their bankers, and could not tell the smell of a writ. 
Such was the tone of criticism found in not a few quarters which 
ought to have been well informed. The truth is, there never was a 
writer who drew less on his imagination than Lever. On observation 
he has depended only too much. Here we touch the grand fault of 
his method as a novelist. He did not idealise enough. He gave a 
faithful picture of the men he saw. And this explains why it is that 
his characters do not take the same hold on us as those of Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. Men are never fully self-revealing, and 
whether the poet or dramatist or novelist, wishes to generalise from 
many individuals or take any one individual as, the base of his crea- 
tion, he must, as the very word implies, create, if he wants to convey the 
impression which men and women make on us in ordinary life in the 
course of a protracted period of time. How long will it take to read 
‘Hamlet’ or ‘ Othello’? Yet, brief as are the moments necessary for the 
perusal of these works how colossal \the impression they leave. But 
even in the longest three volume novel there is not time to show the 
curious and hidden recesses of a man’s character, if the writer contents 
himself with being merely a reporter or a copyist, instead of a maker 
-—ronrnc. The province of genius is to irradiate the human soul ; to 
betray every secret passage, to light up each recondite cranny 48 
though it was a drawing-room and the author was about to receive 
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¢ompany, to concentrate into the representation of moments the 
observation of years; or, changing the figure, to strip the covering 
from the statue, and let it stand before us, not half revealed and half 
concealed by a conventional shroud, but in its naked loveliness or in 
all its completeness of deformity. 

The author of ‘Charles O’Malley’ had great opportunities. He 
knew many characters whose fame, apart from his writings, still lives 
in Ireland. He introduced them to the world in their proper garb, 
and one is almost tempted to say that if Dickens had only known the 
men Lever knew, and could have comprehended the charming com- 
plexities of Irish character, Samuel Weller would not sit enthroned 
as the first of his creations, and a Murphy or an O’Flaherty would 
have pushed Mr. Pickwick aside. ‘All things,’ says Sterne, ‘are big 
with jest.’ But Irish things are enormous, and it must in justice be 
confessed that Lever confined himself too exclusively to the oddities 
of Ireland. He forgot that the real humorist sees game in almost 
any mortal: that every one of us might be made food for infinite 
mirth, though Heaven knows the laughter often gurgles from the 
fountain of tears itself. To have failed, however, to paint an exhaus- 
tive picture is not to caricature. So far as Lever went he was only 
too faithful. Had he been less faithful he had been more true. 

In a novel now appearing in ‘ Cornhill,’ which we have grounds for 
believing is from Lever’s pen, there is abundant evidence of the fact 
that a man’s best work is not always to be looked for amongst his 
earliest. Long residence abroad, a judgment matured by varied and 
long experience, have developed a more catholic treatment of Irish 
character on the part of the man who must be known in literature as 
the great novelist of Ireland. With all the sympathy which Lever 
showered upon his puppets, he was unable to crush or conceal a 
feeling which may be described as Castle light. Causes already 
referred to, combined with recent legislation, have not been without 
their effect ; they have led him to look more intently at the other side 
of the medal, to do full justice to classes too often painted by him and 
others with the warts and wrinkles, but without the glow of expression 
full of tenderness and moral beauty ; and we shall indeed be surprised 
if the glory of the setting sun is not in varied and picturesque splen- 
dour capable of challenging comparison with a dawn which made the 
star of Warren glimmer pale and ineffectually, and disputed the spell 
which ancient hostelries and eccentric old gentlemen had begun in the 
magic light of Boz to exercise over the hearts of English-speaking 
men. 
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Ovr remarks thus far have been suggested by what we ourselves 
observed during a visit to = portion of the South of Ireland—where — 
we met several of the originals of Lever’s sketches—and many whom 
Lever never saw who were as bizarres as a connoisseur in oddities 
could wish. We were on a visit to a gentleman residing in a part of 
the County Cork—through which the Lee flows. When the driver of 
@ jaunting car was whipping a willing steed along the road to Kilcol- 
man threatening little’ clouds were scudding across a blue sky; the 
wind was crisping the surface of the stream and shaking the perfume 
from the yellow gorse, and singing in among the pines and elms which 
shook quivering masses of sun and shade. Our course lay to the right 
of the river—now close beside it, and now at some small distance, 
and again far away along a route cut’ over lofty hills. At times the 
capricious stream spread out lake-like in the lap of a valley in which 
the deep green meadow, the rich liver-coloured plough-land, the gray 
grass of a bad piece of ground, and evermore the golden furze mingled 
and contrasted. Where it ran between hills the banks were gay with 
saucy young fir. The salmon leaps were magnificently sombre and 
suggested murderous thoughts. Here and there an old castle toppled 
its shadow into the mirroring wave, which in its wilful moments carved 
out of the yielding turf a hundred antic figures, all of which the 
coachman was careful to explain. And so it passed on, growing in its 
course; meeting with so much that was beautiful, so beautiful itself, 
until, washing the walls of pleasant towns and cities and adding charm 
to a thousand suburban mansions shining out with belts and breaks of 
lawn from amid crowding trees, full-volumed, expansive, majestic, it 
drowned its passionate being in the sea. 

The rain which was threatening throughout our drive began to fall 
as we entered Kilcolman Park. The avenue extended along the left 
of a large artificial lake and on the right of laurelled shrubberies, in 
which were walks suitable either for reflection or for love making— 
for sweet solitude or sweeter companionship. The lawn sloped from 
an old fashioned mansion to a little vale through which flowed 1 
narrow stream, known to geographers as the Tipsey, on the other side 
of which was a picturesque height whereon stood to the left old Kilcv!- 
man Castle, while to the right rdse a clump of fir-trees, out of whose 
dark bosom bounded a waterfall, that like the lake into which it 
leaped was due to the artistic fancy of the master of the place. Far 
away, shrouded in mist and looking, it must be confessed, as if it had 
not recovered from a too recent dissipation, was Tipsey Castle itself. 

“The whole family rushed to the door as we alighted, and, though 
perfect strangers, welcomed us in the most hearty manner. A young 
gentleman about eight years old seemed quite displeased at not being 
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allowed to take in the portmanteau. When we presented our credentials 
to the O’Rossory—for such is the title of the compact little man with 
whom we have now to deal—it was discovered that the coachman had 
driven to the wrong place. The right place was about ten miles farther— 
and the guest, it is unnecessary to say, wanted to have his portmanteau 
brought down stairs again and have himself and his luggage conveyed 
to their proper destination. Impossible! The O’Rossory looked at 
his revolver to see that it was in fit murderous condition; his sister 
added ‘her entreaties ; his sister’s sister her smiles; his brother-in-law 

-humonred hospitable invitation ; his nephew—the hero of eight 
who wanted to carry the portmanteau up stairs—a fine, manly, familiar, 
humorous importunity; his niece a glance that transfixed resolution ; 
and the kitchen a savoury promise of good things to come: while out- 
side the wind rose higher, shook the shutters as it passed on its way, 
made the trees moan, and sent the rain, which had begun to come 
down as though it meant it, with a rattling sound against the walls 
and roof. What with the fortiter in re and the suaviter in modo, and 
argumenta ad hominem of various kinds, the guest yielded and never 
left Kileolman until he drove outside its hospitable gates on his way to 
England! Such is the way they do these things in Ireland. 

The O’Rossory himself had never married. He said he never had 
time, albeit he had done most other foolish things in his life. The 
O’Rossory, as his name imports, was descended from one of the old 
Irish chieftains, and though a Protestant by religion and a Tory in 
politics he was prouder than of all his achievements, and they were 
not few, of the execution of his grandfather as an outlaw, which 
occurred some time before he was born. He might have been addressed 
as the Rev. Captain Doctor O’Rossory, Barrister-at-Law. He com- 
mericed life in the army; then went to the bar; afterwards became a 
doctor; and ultimately took orders. Meanwhile, he made himself 
perfect in the minor arts of horsemanship, cricket, card playing, and 
billiard “playing, each of which generally requires almost life-long 
application as’ the price of perfect mastery. It is needless to say he 
soon gave up the Church, notwithstanding that he showed promise of 
being ‘able to preach to great edification and might have looked 
forward to preferment. A poet in his own right; a lecturer on 
Materia Medica by right of appointment from the Queen; and by 
right of rare natural gifts a delightful companion. Such was our 
host. Alexander the Great wept that he had no more worlds to 
conquer; the O’Rossory has been known to sigh with long-drawn 
breaths of anguish that there were no other professions toenter. Even 
to be the best hunter in Peesumsvalley (another name of the county 
where Kilcolman stands) might satisfy no ordinary ambition. But this 
restless son iof.an Irish chieftain thought all he had done hitherto 
nothing, and was indeed prouder of being the grandson of an outlaw 
who was shot by a few scoundrelly redcoats, than of all his varied 
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attainmeiits; He had ‘climbed up every circle and entered af every 
door in the starry spiral of science in the labyrinth of lore,’ only to 
find Disappointment at each round of the ascent, and Discontent 
cowering in each room he entered, while Unhappiness rose crowning 
and casting his shadow over all. Herein this eccentric being was not 
unique. 

At his house during our stay we met, as we have already said, not a 
few of the men whom Lever painted. They were quite aware of this; 
nor did they deem the novelist had done them wrong, though with a 
kind of pride that was not unnatural they thought fit to let us know 
their powers were not what they had been ; their humour had lost its 
flavour, and their wit its lustre since the time when their little rivulets 
enriched his Pactolus. 

The view from the bed-room where the guest was placed was one 
that might enchant the dullest of the sons of men. When he threw 
open his shutters and looked out, the storm of the previous night had 
passed ; nature was like a blushing young beauty smiling after tears ; 
the sparkle of her eye was reflected in the dew-drops on her cheek. The 
sun was shining brightly, the waterfall blazed as it sprang from its lair 
among the pines; the lake glittered again ; and beyond the ivied ruins of 
Kilcolman, in the distance, crowned with a glowing haze and looking 
quite seber now, was old Tipsey Castle. On the breadth of gravel 
before the door was ‘mine host’ speaking to his dogs. But having 
heard the shutters opened and the window lifted he turned and cried— 

‘Descend, mon ami. Come down until I introduce you to Jane. 
Come down that I may greet you. Noli ire, fac venire.’ 

There was nothing for it but to obey this injunction, and hurrying 
out our lips and those of a person of the opposite sex had nearly come 
together fur the first time. Only by great presence of mind was a 
collision prevented, and a collision that might have been attended with 
unpleasant consequences. A young girl, with brown hair and blue eyes 
and regular features and rounded arms bared for work, hurrying to 
the door with a can of hot water for shaving purposes, a guest hurrying 
in an opposite direction, no signals to guide either locomotive, it was 
a wonder the shins of one party or the little feet of the other had not 
been ‘scalded,’.in Mary’s own words, ‘to death.’ But no harm was 
done, and a moment after the O’Rossory and his guest were greeting 
each other below. 


IIT. 
THe sun sent shafts of light across our path, and lit up the withered 
glances of decaying leaves, and made vistas of light among the delicate 
branches, as we wended our way through a tunnel of laurel. The 
O’Roséory brandished a stick having a silver band on which ran the 
legend Noli ire, fac venire. 
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‘This motto,’ said he, pointing to it, ‘has been that of our family for 
a thousand years, and we have acted on it. I act on it. I make every- 
body do just as [like. I’d have shot you last night rather than permit 
you to go—because I see we are fellows of the same kind—of the same 
kidney. Some people think I’m mad. Je ne sais pas—n’importe’ (with 
a true French shrug). ‘1 wasup the other day to see the Woodpeckers, 
of Woodpecker Grange, where you must come with me. All the 
Woodpeckers are touched. Miss Woodpecker, Sam Woodpecker, and 
myself were together; and Mary W. took hold of Sam with one hand 
and of me with the other, and, standing between us, said, “ Here we 
are, a shamrock of insanity. But which is the maddest leaf?” 
‘ Mademoiselle,” said I, ‘the ladies always bear off the palm.’ ’ 

Putting this conversation with what occurred on the previous night 
together, we began to fear that we had got into an asylum, where 
at least one dangerous lunatic was allowed an alarming amount of 
freedom ; and the determination grew to make our escape as soon as 
possible. 

We had now arrived at a building in the midst of a well-laid out 
kitchen garden, a building that was something between a conservatory 
and adwelling-house. The O’Rossory took a key from his pocket, and 
unlocked a door leading into a narrow passage, where there was 
another door, which having opened, we entered and found ourselves 
in a well-stocked library, with ancient and modern literature side by 
side in delightful companionship as they should ever be. On table 
and chairs confusion seemed, however, to reign; for surgical instru- 
ments, photographic apparatus, hunting whips, and fishing gear were 
strewn about in wild confusion. Swords hung on the mantelshelf; 
revolvers capped and ready were too numerous to be contemplated 
without apprehension by a man with a fit sense of responsibility due 
to an affectionate wife, endearing children, and an indulgent world. 
On sticks and swords, and-whips-and pistols, under the chieftain’s 
crown was engraved, ‘ Nol ire, fac venire.’ 

‘ Welcome,’ said the O’Rossory, waving his hand, and then bowing 
ata right angle, at an obtuse angle, and at an acute angle—‘ welcome 
to my sanctum; and here’ (dropping his voice into a confidential 
whisper) ‘let me tell you who lam. I am the O’Rossory. My grand- 
father was shot as an outlaw. Here is his sword’ (pointing to a 
broken and rusty weapon), ‘and here’ (unfolding a piece of parch- 
ment that looked at a glance like some old uncial manuscript) ‘is my 
grandmother’s keen. It is in Irish, and Irish is the only language I 
don’t know; else I should read it to you.’ 

For the first time in our life we thanked God for a fellow-creature’s 
ignorance. The O’Rossory’s grandmother was determined to have a 
long keen when she went about it. 

To the reader it may seem that it was eccentric in the O’Rossory to 
talk in this way about his grandmother. No greater mistake could be 
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made. The grandmother is an institution in Ireland. Ordinary people 
such as are found in this country may be content to have a father and 
mother; but in Ireland you are nobody unless you have a grand- 
mother as well. Even amongst the new men this institution flourishes, 
Pig-jobbers’ sons, whose granddams fed pigs and ploughed furrows, 
talk about the impression made by these venerable ladies when they 
appeared at the Castle; and men whose respective grandparents 
brought eggs to market discuss matrimonial alliances from a family 
point of view, as though they belonged to the royal caste: it was a 
way they had in their grandmothers’ time. It is unnecessary to say 
the O’Rossory must not be considered of the same genre as such 
gentry. 

‘Come, Jane!’ he cried, and from an adjoining room or stable in 
walked a beautiful mare, his invariable companion he told us when he 
read philosophy. She and he had lately been going through the 
* Principia.’ 

A knock came. George, the sweet little boy of whom mention has 
already been made, entered, and said, handing a card at the same time, 
‘Uncle, there is a gentleman wants to see you.’ The uncle looked at 
the eard: ‘Mr. Francis Pluvius. Another English swell, be japers! Bid 
him come here. Noli ire, fac venire.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the boy, throwing his head back, and putting on a saucy 
smile, ‘I'll be ire if you won’t venire, for breakfast is ready, and the 
fact is, I—I won’t put up with this sort of thing ;’ and off he galloped, 
proud of his bad joke and imperfeet Latinity. 

‘I suppose we must go,’ said the O’Rossory, kissing Jane, and shout- 
ing to her groom. We left, and wandered back towards the house, 
where we met Mr. Francis Pluvius. 

At breakfast this gentleman, who had come to Peesumsvalley 
before ourselves, was asked what he thought of the country, and it 
appeared he had enjoyed himself immensely. He never saw such 4 
place in his life. The hunting was good ; any man that wished might 
have a laureate, so numerous were the poets; the unmarried ladies 
were équally widely scattered, and so there would be no difficulty in 
choosing a wife; he was fond of water, and this was emphatically the 
land of streams. 

‘The truth is,’ he went on, ‘ this is a sort of land of promise ; every 
cow yields a double quantity of milk; the gentry combine a noble 
simplicity with a hospitality princely\in its spirit; the foxes come out 
of their covers as though they rather liked being hunted ; if you scratch 
the turf it laughs into a rivulet, and if you ask @ passing stranger the 
time he replies to you in song.’ 

‘I should prefer they answered in prose,’ said some one at the table. 

‘ But they can’t do it,’ said the O’Rossory, ‘ poetry being the dialect 
of the county.’ . 

Nobody was disposed to quarrel with this use of the word ‘ dialect,’ 
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nor with the proposal that the health of the sassenachs present should 
be drunk in madeira bottled by his grandfather a few minutes before 
he was shot. 

The madeira was good; but, to the oskenichonents of Mr. Francis 
Pluvius and at least one other person, the O’Rossory emptied his 
glass on to his head, and the wine, like the sacred oil of old, flowed 
down about his garments. 

That, he said, was the chieftains’ mode of drinking healths. 

We suggested the way adopted by meaner mortals was better. 

‘That may be,’ he said, closing his eyes solemnly, and pointing with 
his finger ; ‘ but remember, only for the example of the chieftains the 
Irish never would have been such a wonderfully abstemious people. 
This extreme temperance,’ he went on, ‘is the last relic of a splendid 
time—before the fatal admixture of races—when Ireland shone star- 
like amid the darkness of Europe, she having, alone among the nations, 
preserved the light of Christian philosophy and scholarship. We 
were formerly an island of saints. We are still an island—but without 
the qualification; for in my opinion the deuce a saint can be found 
in the country unless I myself may be regarded in that sacred cha- 
racter. The saints have emigrated or have passed into the category 
of extinct species. I thought at one time my grandmother had been 
a saint—until I read, or rather heard translated, her keen, and there 
are lines in that keen that no saint would ever have written. No, 
my grandmother was a woman—a woman,’ he repeated, as though 
there had been some doubt about the sex of the defunct lady, ‘and 
you may take the word of an Irish gentleman for it—a woman is often 
an angel, but never a saint.’ 


IV. 


Waite staying in this extraordinary household, it is unnecessary to 
say we saw much that was amusing, space unfortunately compelling 
us to devote ourselves entirely to the O’Rossory for the present. We 
were introduced to a Marie Antoinette, who sat before her charge like 
Circe with the companions of Ulysses ; to ‘ Hector Cross of the hundred 
fights,’ as his title runs, whose servants were all managed on feudal 
principles ; and to his dark-eyed beautiful daughter, known as ‘ la belle 
Oroiz.’ We have seen the O’Rossory come to grief while riding one of 
the grunters—tall lean animal that it was—of Marie Antoinette; and 
poor Pluvius, having mounted the favourite mare of the chieftain, 
whose principal amusement was leaping over obstructing donkey-carts 
with their customary loads of humanity and bacon, get a frightful 
spill, break the fibia and tibia, and dislocate the knee-joint, because 
he did not know the habits of that animal. We have seen also a 
courtship spring out of the accident, and Pluvius and la belle Oroie 
stand at the hymeneal altar, the latter leaning gracefully on a crutch. 
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‘I knew I’d win,’ said Pluvius at the wedding to one who had 
become a confidential friend. ‘Women all the world over like lame 
men, blind men, and clergymen.’ 

‘And officers,’ we suggested, ‘especially in Peesumsvalley, where 
the women spend their lives flirting with officers, and finish by marry. 
ing a draper’s assistant.’ 

Pluvius thought I might add officers to the catalogue. 

The O’Rossory, though a chieftain, got very queer at the wedding 
breakfast, and came and buttonholed one young gentleman who has 
a peculiar abhorrence of anything of that kind. ‘ You must,’ said he, 
‘get married too. I’ve a gal for you—sweet creature—only about 
thirty-five—avec quinze mille liwres—avec quinze mille pun,’ dropping 
his head and closing his eyes in solemn ebriety. 

He was thanked. Quinze mille livres were not to be laughed at. 

Half an hour after he renewed the subject, having taken some brandy 
and soda in the meantime. 

‘I have. a sweet gal for you—must come and see her—just seven- 
teen—avec quinze mille livres.’ 

The young gentleman to whom these proposals were made thought 
it was rather ominous for the ‘* bawbees’ that the age should fall in 
half an hour from thirty-five to seventeen. 

That day was the last we spent in Ireland, and was not the least 
among those which in ah experience of three months convinced us that 
to this hour there is much to be seen in that country which, while on 
the one hand vindicating Lever from the charge of being a caricaturist, 
shows that there is ample material for the new Lever whenever he 


shall arise. 
Nicuoxtas Fioop Davin. 
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A BALLAD. 


a a od 


I, 
. 


TuE wild wind is whistling o’er moorland and heather, 
Heigho, heigho! 
I rise from my bed, and my bed has no feather, 
Heigho, heigho! 
My bed is deep down in the brown sullen mould, 
My head is laid low on the clod ; 
So wormy the sheets, and the pillow so cold 
Of clammy and moist clinging sod. 


Z 7 


IT, ° 


The lone livid moon rideth high up in heaven, 
Heigho, heigho! 
The stars’ cutting glitter their dull shrouds hath riven, 
Heigho, heigho ! 
I rise and I glide out far into the night, 
A shadow so swift and so still ; 
Bleak, bleak is the moonshine all ghastly and white, 
The dank morass drinketh its fill. 


III, 


And down in yon valley, in wan vapour shrinking, 
Heigho, heigho! 

The bare moated town cowers fitfully blinking, 
Heigho, heigho! 

There warm under shelter, the fire burning bright, 

My lover sleeps sound in his bed ; 
But I flit alone in the pitiless night, 
Unpitied, unloved, and nnwed 
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IV 


And couldst thou forget then the deep troth we plighted ? 
No, no, no, no! 

Too warm was thy love by cold death to be blighted, 
Oh, oh; oh, oh! 

My sweetheart! and mind’st thou that this is the night, 

The night thet we should have been wed ; 
And while I flit restless, a low-wailing sprite, 
Ah, say canst thou sleep in thy bed ? 






























V. 


A week, but a week, and a wreath of gay flowers, 
Heigho, heigho ! 
I wore as I vied with the fleet-footed hours, 
Heigho, heigho! 
As I vied with the hours in dancing them down, 
Till the stars reeled low in the sky, 
And sweet came thy whispers, as rose-leaves when blown 
About on the breeze of July : 


Vi. 


‘ Thou’rt light, oh my chosen; a bird is not lighter, 
My dove, my doe ! 
I’d dance into death with thee; death would be brighter, 
My own swift roe!’ 
And they struck up a wild and a wonderful measure ; 
Quick, quick beat our hearts to the tune ; 
Quick, quick the feet tingled and passioned with pleasure 
To the sound of the fife and bassoon. 


VII. 


On, on whirled the pairs on the swift music driven, 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 

Like gleaming loose vapours blown wildly o’er heaven, 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 

Like loose gleaming vapours in silence they fled, 

But a flicker I saw through the haze ; 
For fleeter than all the fleet dancers we sped 
In the rush of the rapturous race, 



















VII. 


How often turned Wanda, the slim, lily-throated, 
Hah hah, hah hah! 

And ‘gazed at us wistful as onward we floated 

Hah hah, hah hah ! 
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And Bilba, the swarthy, whose eyes are as big 
As a stag’s, with a glitter of steel, 

She lifts up her lashes, so long and so thick, 
To stare at my true love and leal. 


IX. 


But he, he saw none o’ them, brown-faced or rosy, 
Hah hah, huzzah ! 

Tho’ maidens bloomed bright like a fresh-gathered posy, 
Hah hah, huzzah ! 


For his eyes, that shone black as the sloes of the hedges, 


They shone like two stars over me; 
And his breath, thrilling o’er me as breeze over sedges, 
Brushed my hair till it crinkled with glee. 


, 


Now slow as two down-bosomed swans, we were sliding, 
Sah, sah; sah, sah! 
ay er the low heaving swell of the silver sounds gliding, 
Sah, sah; sah, sah! 
Now hollowly booming drums rumbled apace, 
Flashed sharp clatt’ring cymbals around, 
And swung like loose leaves in a stormy embrace, 
We whirled in a tumult of sound. 


XI. 


But pallid the cheeks grew erst flushing with pleasure, 
Alas, oh woe ! 
As slowly away swooned the languishing measure ; 
Oh woe, oh woe ! 
For shrill crew the cock as the sun ’gan to rise, 
And it rang from afar like a knell; 
Our kisses grew bitter and sweet grew our sighs, 
As sadly we murmured ‘ Farewell.’ 


XII. 


High up in the chambers the maidens toguther, 
Ah me, ah me! 

Were piling bleached linen as pure as swan’s feather, 
Ah me, ah me! 

Were weaving and spinning and singing aloud, 

Were broidering my bride-veil of lace, 
But the lowering three sisters they wove me my shroud 
As death kissed me cold on the face. 
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XIII. 


The wild wind is whistling o’er moorland and heather, 
Heigho, heigho ! 
I rise from my bed, and my bed has no feather— 
Heigho, heigho ! 
The snow flocketh grisly and ghostly, and gleams 
In the glare of the moon as it swirls ; 
What pale flurried phantoms move drear in her beams, 
And circle in shadowy whirls ? 


XIV. 


Mayhap ye were maidens death plucked in your flower-— 
Woe, woe ; woe, woe ! 
As clust’ring you glowed in love’s murmuring bower— 
Woe, woe; woe, woe! 
Who delirious for life from the gloom of your graves 
Are driven to wander with me, 
And ye rise from your tombs like the white-crested waves 
From the depths of the dolorous sea. 


XV. 


Hah, maidens, pale maidens, o’er moorland and heather, 
Hail, hail, hurrah ! 
The bridegroom see! comes through the wintry bleak weather ! 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 
Full shines the fair moon on his beautiful face ; 
He walketh like one in a trance; 
His arms are wide open, far yearning his gaze, 
With his bride, with his dead bride to dance. 


XVI. 


At the sound of thy foot-fall my frozen heart bursting, 
Hah, hah; huzzah ! 

Through the bonds of its cerements now leaps like a thirsting, 
Hah, hah; huzzah ! 

Leaps like a stag that is borne as on wings, 

To the brooks thawing thick through the noon, 
Like a lark from the glebe, like a lily that springs 
From its bier to the bosom of June. 




















XVII. 


‘I hold thee, I hold thee, I drink thy caresses, 

: Oh love, my love !’ 
Round thy face, round thy throat, I roll my dank tresses, 
Oh love, my love ! 
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‘I hold thee, I hold thee ; eight nights wan and weeping 
Have I wandered loud sobbing thy name, 

Thy lips are as cold as the snow-drift a-sweeping ! 
My breath soon shall fan them to flame |’ 


XVIII. 


Blow up for the dance, now chill whirlwind of winter ! 
Hurrah, hurrah! 
Till the welkin’s floor shaken be shattered and splinter— 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 
Till the wheeling clouds whirl in their dizzying races, 
Hunted on by the moon’s lashing light, 
In the silvery rear of whose fugitive traces 
Reel the stars through the revelling night ! 


XIX. 


‘Cocks crow, and the breath on thy sweet lips is failing, 
: Oh love, my love!’ 
Stars swoon, and the flame in thy dark eye is quailing, 
Oh love, my love! 
‘Oh, brighter the night than the fires of the day,’ 
When thine eyes shine as stars over me ; 
‘Oh, sweeter thy grave than the soft breath of May—’ 
Down to death then, my love, but with thee. 


Matuinpe Buinp. 
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JHE ] HEATRE IN FENGLAND: 


.ITS SHORTCOMINGS AND POSSIBILITIES. ' 





ed 


Wuatever the reason, there has lately been an unusual stir of opinion 
on the subject of the English stage. Perhaps the temporary installa- 
tion of the Comédie Francaise in London has brought the latent dis- 
content with our own theatre to a focus. The contrast of the. per- 
formances at the Opéra Comique with those to be seen at most 
English theatres, and their superiority over those of even the best; 
the thorough discipline, the perfect ensemble, the filling of small parts 
by distinguished actors ; the grace and distinction of the high comedy, 
the genuine humour, taste, and nature of the low; the absence of 
exaggeration, the ease and good-breeding which marked the style of 
these performances from the highest to the lowest engaged in them 
—may well have impressed English theatre-goers, and converted for 
the time into theatre-goers those who seldom or never visit an English 
theatre. 

The compliments so gracefully put into words by Lord Dufferin and 
Lord Granville at the breakfast given to the sociétaires of the Comédie 
on their departure from London were paid at once to the individual 
actors. and to the institution to which they belong. It is, in fact, 
impossible to separate the two. Without the Comédie Frangaise— 
fostered by the State; deriving distinction and stability from its 
antiquity, its traditions, its assured means; its organisation divided 
between representatives of the theatre and the government; the 
ambitions it inspires and rewards, the settled positions it offers, the 
instruction as well as examples it gives—we could not have such 
artists; or, if the artists were possible, they would not be willing to 
work in this fashion, subordinating individual display to general effect, 
and maintaining the ark of their art above the ever-beating floods of 
vanity and greed. 

No wonder if some Englishmen, lovers of the theatre, or workers 
for it either as authors or actors, following these performances of the 
Comédie Francaise, have been led to ask themselves whether some 
thing more like this than we now see is not possible on our OW? 
stage. They are not satisfied with the signs of prosperity to which 
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Mr. Buckstone appealed the other day at the General Theatrical Fund 
Dinner ; the swarm of London theatres, still growing, and the crowded 
audiences they seem to attract. Without classing themselves under 
Mr. Buckstone’s categories of ‘ fault-finding or disappointed authors,’ 
many who love and have worked for the theatre refuse altogether to admit 
that multiplication of theatres implies even the material prosperity of the 
dramatic art, much more its excellence. We know, as a matter of 
fact, that the number of really successful theatres is almost as small as 
the number of well-conducted ones. Strange to say, and so far 
encouraging, the most prosperous are, as a rule, I believe, the best 
conducted ; perhaps because steady business qualities are least com- 
patible with low tastes, loose habits, and debauched associations. Butthe 
prosperous theatres, like the well-managed ones, are, I fear, a small 
minority. The appeal to a steadily falling standard of taste and intelli- 
gence in audiences high or low is certain to be accompanied by a 
proportionate fall in the level of ability in actors and completeness 
in performances, at least as respects all that depends on thought. The 
arts that minister to splendour and costliness of presentation may 
indeed grow; and itis only when dissociated from intellectual aims 
and right artistic intentions that the skill and knowledge of the scene- 
painter and the costumier are open to the least depreciation. So the 
accomplishments of the dancer and singer may continue in high request; 
but only for their unworthier purposes of buffoonery and burlesque: 
so may those of the actor which can be best displayed in these 
ignoble lines. But what is to be said of the actor who looks upon his 
art as an intellectual one; who desires to walk in the tracks of nature ; 
who believes in the obligations of imaginative conception, the charm of 
poetry, and the power of passion; who, respecting himself, claims to 
be respected, and wishes to make his calling more than respectable— 
honoured ? I do not hesitate to say that his prospects are poorer and 
more precarious than ever. It is true that a successful actor may 
make larger gains by ‘starring’ now than ever actor made before. 
Australia and America are laid into his harvest-field, and bring in a 
richer crop than the United Kingdom. But the theatrical star isa 
comet, not part of a stellar or solar system. He flames in the forehead 
of the stage sky periodically—but always alone, or with but a satellite 
or two, and his success involves a complete sacrifice of his art. The 
mere hurry of the starring tour, the constant change of companies, 
the miserable incompleteness of most of them, and the inevitable im- 
perfectness of rehearsals, are all incompatible with anything like 
finished art ; the audience who are drawn by the star, the star himself, 
the actors in the scratch companies which play with him, all suffer in 
their conception and estimate of the dramatic presentation ; all really 
lose respect for the art, and with good reason; for art on this system 
isentirely subordinated to money-making. Besides the star system 
requires ‘one part’ pieces, and the art of the author is maimed to feed the 
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exigencies of the actor. It is, indeed, quite possible that large salaries 
may be paid to good actors not stars, ‘for the run of a piece.’ In fact 
the best engagements are now made for runs of pieces. Actors are 
rarely engaged for the season, or if they are, the season usually resolves 
itself into the run of the piece on which the calculations and hopes of 
the season are based. 

It is worth while to examine a little the many consequences, all 
injurious to the art of the stage, of those long runs to which authors 
and managers now look almost solely for their profits, and actors 
for their engagements. 

In the first place, the long run usually rests most on trust in 
mere costliness of production. The manager determines to invest a 
large amount in scenery, the mechanism of startling effects, sets, group- 
ings, and dresses—the materials of what are called ‘ pictures ’—having 
before him conspicuous instances in which these appliances, employed 
in a piece cleverly contrived to display them, have, at a comparatively 
light outlay for actors, carried a theatre successfully through the 
season, and left a large profit. One conspicuously successful author of 
such pieces in our own time does not hesitate to boast that his aim is 
‘to suppress actors ’—to reduce his dramatis persone as nearly as 
possible to animated puppets, who will submit to have their strings 
pulled for the effects of the scene-painter, mechanist, and stage car- 
penter, working under his lead. By thus getting a piece that will run 
through a season, and requires little in the way of acting, the mana- 
ger lightens the charges for his company, while he escapes all the bore 
of frequent rehearsal and getting up of new pieces. His cheval de bataille 
once started, head and hands are clear to provide the ‘ sensation ’ for next 
season. The authorship that is most likely to be laid under requisition 
for this sort of work implies at least as much of mechanical as of 
intellectual invention. The actors during the run of the piece spend 
undisciplined and idle days, to take up night after night parts which 
they must play wsque ad nauseam; till their faces, voices, minds, get 
worn into their respective grooves, and all energy of impersonation or 
imagination, all freshness, spring, and delight in the creative process, 
are dead and gone. I have seen good actors permanently injured by the 
effect of these long runs, taking certain moulds of manner and voice 
which they could never after get rid of; while they confirm all actors 
in the most stagy and mechanical tricks of their calling, and tend 
to give these a pernicious value. , Besides, no man will, if he cau 
possibly help it, agree to play a small part for along run. It may 
be a little thing to carry a banner to-night, if to-morrow you are t0 
wielda truncheon. But for this a frequent change of bill is necessary. 

We should not so often have seen Delaunay and Bressant playing 
walking gentlemen—nay, even wearing liveries and bringing on letters— 
if the bills of the Comédie Francaise had stood for more than a night oF 
two. But when once the actor’s part is taken for a run. his gauge '3 
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struck for the public of a season, And, in our theatrical system, a 
man’s salary soon comes to depend on the style of parts he plays. The 
consequence is that it is impossible to get small parts decently filled ; 
every actor is always fighting for parts above his means, and it becomes 
impossible to work a theatre in which a sounder system is attempted 
without constant quarrels, heart-burnings, and secessions. 

If the long run be, by any chance, of a piece containing elaborate and 
trying parts for actor or actress, the case is still worse, inasmuch as the 
deterioration by nightly wear and tear is of a more precious metal. 
It is impossible that any performer, however strong or willing, can 
play a part involving severe and long-continued excitement and 
exertion more than four nights a week without serious detriment either 
to health or art. But the run is inexorable. Night after night comes 
the regularly recurring demand on the strength, the same dead up-hill 
pull against the collar of the imagination, the same pumping of the low- 
drawn reservoirs of energy and emotion, the same draft on the failing 
nerve-force. The only refuge of the actor is in the mechanism of his 
art. He must get into a groove, or he could not go on. He must 
become a mere mask and mouthpiece to minimize the tax on brain and 
nerves. In a word, long runs of merely spectacular or sensational 
pieces debase and demoralise actors and audiences alike ; long runs 
of good pieces, by over-taxing, deteriorate actors. They seem to 
profit managers, but in the end what is bad for actors and audiences 
is bad also for them. 

When Regnier, the doyen of the Comédie Francaise, for so many years 
one of its greatest ornaments, and recently retired, was lastin England, 
I had often spoke with him on the differences in the position and 
profession of the actor in France and here. I then found that 
his professional income had never exceeded 700]. a year. ‘I could 
have doubled or trebled it by acting in my congés,’ he said, ‘but I 
always felt that my art suffered in these starring performances. I pre- 
ferred my modest income from-the Comédie, with the position it gave 
me. On the nights I was not acting I had the enjoyments of refined 
society or the happiness of my own quiet fireside; when I did act, 
the pleasure and advantage of acting with my comrades, artists and 
lovers and respecters of their art like myself, and so doing justice 
to the authors whose conceptions we were called upon to embody.’ 
I could not help inwardly contrasting this life, and these satisfactions, 
with what I knew of the lives and efforts of even the most highly 
esteemed actors in England. -Where among our stage celebrities shall 
we find material ambitions so modest, united with artistic ambition so 
high and ennobling ? 

_ At the end of an honoured career of some forty years thus spent 
im embodying the best creations of the old and modern répertoire of the 
French theatre; Regnier retires to an honoured age, uot of idleness, but 
of instruction. He becomes a professor in the Conservatoire, and teaches 
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actors by precept, as he has long taught them by example. His pension 
of some 400/. a year from the Comédie supplies the modest needs of 
the evening of his days. It is this element of permanence, this pro. 
vision for the future, which, above all things, distinguishes the position 
of the French actor in its highest rank from anything the English 
actor can attain to. His calling is one of the most precarious, and 
on the whole poorly paid, in a country where respectability is 
popularly measured by money, and where everyone is striving to 
get money. Itis much for most actors to be able to make even a 
modest livelihood, and to bring up their families decently, and without 
debt. To be able to make a pension for age out of professional earn. 
ings is given only to a few. No wonder, when one considers the 
precariousness of theatrical employment, and the exclusive eagerness for 
gain that governs most theatrical speculation, that we should find 
actors anxious to get the highest price for their services; grasping 
in their demands for ‘business,’ which for them means salary, and 
altogether a difficult and exacting race to deal with, so soon as they 
attain a position which admits of their dictating terms in any way. 
No wonder that the relations of manager and actor should be uneasy 
and unwholesome, governed by the maximum of demand and the 
minimum of concession on both sides. No wonder that the English 
actor who respects and loves his art finds it harder and harder to 
assert that respect in act and to keep that love unprofaned amidst 
the influences that tend to undermine the one and degrade the other. 

I propose to say nothing in this paper of a whole class of influences, 
other than those connected with the pursuit of profit, which beset 
and befoul the theatre: I mean those connected with the trade in 
sensual attractions, whether of managers or misses, plying their foul 
craft independently, or, as is more common, in concert. 

It is quite enough to grapple with the causes of degradation that 
spring from the subordination of art to gain in the theatre. It may 
be said that this subordination has always existed; that management 
has always been carried on in this country, like other businesses, for 
profit. True; but circumstances have always, till of late times, operated 
to diminish the pull against art in the competition with money-making. 

Till the present generation the theatre was pre-eminent among 
amusements, and commanded attention and interest from all classes, 
the most instructed and cultivated as well as the most high-bred. 
Their tone of thought, taste, and manners was reflected on the stage, 
both in its acting and literature. The theatre of our great grand- 
fathers and grandfathers, and in a less degree that of our fathers, 
had, it is true, its bad side, both of morals and manners, in Comedy, 
and its weak places, pomposity and puwmposity, in Tragedy; but still 
_ in its comic vein it gave us the quintessence of wit and humour, in 16 
serious a full-fed stream of poetry and passion, as compared with the 
average of what passes for stage sport and stage seriousness now. 
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The theatre was unquestionably a place of more solid and satisfactory 
intellectual resort and 'relaxation in the days between Betterton and 
Macready than it has been for the last twenty years. The pitch of the 
amusement was higher. A better style of men engaged in management ; 
and their search for profit was governed by a higher conception of the 
roads to it. In the long run, the taste of a manager will be found to 
answer to, as well as influence, the taste of his public. I say his public, 
for every management in a great measure creates, or calls out, a public 
of its own. In this London alone, with its population of three millions 
and a half, to say nothing of the hundred thousand nightly visitors 
from the country, most of them amusement seekers for the moment, 
we may be sure that all classes and kinds of taste are represented in 
numbers sufficient to support a theatre. We know that, among theatre- 
goers as others, the proportion of good taste to bad, of culture to the 
want of it, of refinement to vulgarity, will be comparatively small. But 
the instincts of the general public, both swsthetic and moral, are better 
in many ways than their conscious tastes or theories. And the ground 
of the stage is so wide, its representation of humour or passion neces- 
-sarily so condensed, its pictures so artificially composed, that many of 
the nicer shades of intention must be sacrificed to broad effects, and 
there is a great deal in all good dramatic work which can be appre- 
ciated by a public including a very wide range of culture and intelli- 
gence. 
Besides, culture apart, the morale of the English public proper, the 
public of the pit and gallery, is still sound. Its sympathy with the 
good and right is still strong and instinctive: it has no relish for the 
sophistication that puts a face on sin and confuses vice with virtue. 
Improve its taste in points of style and humour, familiarise it 
with good writing and good acting, and I believe you would in a com- 
paratively short time enable it to relish the best writing and acting 
most. It is not this part of your public that needs uplifting half so 
much as your half-educated young debauchees, whether of the lower or 
upper strata of fast life, who have supplied the chief support to contem- 
porary burlesque, at least to the coarseness, indecencies, and pruriencies 
. which have gradually eaten out all its salt. It is to be feared that even 
the upper ten thousand have never been chary of their patronage to the 
‘sensation ’ of the day, whether it was an actor, or an acrobat, a queen 
of acting or song, or a reine des halles, with little but her impudence 
and her chic to account for her diamonds and her reputation. But 
there are many, of all classes, who have ceased to frequent the theatre, 
because they have ceased to find what they want there—comedy which 
will amuse without disgusting by excess or offending by indecency ; 
tragedy which will move and elevate without repelling by imperfect- 
hess and bad taste of impersonation; drama which will stir and 
enthral without condescending to vulgar claptrap, crawling realism, 
or the mere physical excitement, now christened sensation. It is to 
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this public that those who want to reform the English theatre {must 
appeal. It is believed that such a public exists in London in 
numbers amply sufficient for the support of a theatre of moderate size, 
managed with business-like exactness, activity, intelligence, and good 
taste, and worked by a fuller, better, and more permanent company 
than is now usually thought necessary." A management appealing 
to such a public would naturally become the rallying-point for 
artists of higher aims and ambitions than the herd; would aim at 
gradually gathering round it the best educated, steadiest, and 
most accomplished actors and actresses ; for from it they would be 
certain of treatment grateful to their feelings as artists and in accor. 
dance with their habits as ladies and gentlemen. 

The engagements should be more permanent than it is now the rule 
to make them; there would be inducements to accept lower salaries 
than are asked for short and precarious service, in the shape not only 
of yearly contracts but of bonuses, ultimate association in profits, 
and, if possible, provision for old age. The adequate filling of inferior 
parts should be encouraged by payments for each performance, like 
the French feuz, and by giving all the principal members of the 
company their turn of distinction and display. It should be a con. 
dition of such a reformed theatre that two bills at least should be 
running pari passu, so as to ensure a change of performance on alternate 
nights; and the company should be strong enough to allow of this 
interchange. 

In short, what should be aimed at is a theatre resembling, long 
intervallo though it might be, the Théatre Francais, with a subsidy 
or guarantee fund from private, not public sources, to lift it during its 
minority above the necessity of providing from the nightly receipts for 
the nightly expenses; a body of actors of position and experience, 
looking forward to becoming partners in the prospects of the enter- 
prise, and corresponding to the sociétaires of the Comédie, elected 
in the first instance by a council of subscribers, but subsequently 
by a committee including representatives of the sociétaires themselves, 
as well as of the subscribers; and besides these, actors of less 
standing answering to the pensionnaires of the Comédie, engaged. 
for fixed terms, and having no interest in profits. It will be 
infinitely harder to find the manager of such a theatre than the 
money. Even when he is found, practical questions of great 
difficulty must arise and be answered before such a theatre could 
be set going. I. will merely suggest some of them. Should your 
manager be an autocrat, or be associated with a council? If there 


? In all I say I must be understood with due exceptions. There are in Londo 
companies possessing all the needful conditions of permanence, theatres where may 
seen good work in many ways very well done. The only fault in all even of thes 
theatres is that the companies are too small, so that the same actors are overworked, 
seen too constantly, and in parts too obviously cut to measure, , 
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is to be @ council, is it to be consultative only or executive also ? 
What are to be the limits of the manager’s authority? How far is 
your council to have a voice in choosing pieces and actors? Upon 
the judgment shown in the practical answering of these questions must 
depend the success of the enterprise. 

It is evident to me that neither as manager nor as councillor in your 
reformed theatre should you have an actor who acts, or an author who 
writes. He who undertakes either duty must postpone the pleasure of 
casting himself the best parts—usually so valued a prerogative ot 
management—or of putting his own pieces on the stage. This, in 
itself, narrows the field of choice. Then you want in your manager the 
rarest combination of rare qualities—literary taste and stage experience ; 
practical knowledge of the working of a theatre, and power of feeling 
the public pulse, with superiority to popular prejudice; perfect tem- 
perin dealing with his company and his council, supposing him to 
have one; the weight of opinion which commands respect in and out 
| of the theatre; the readiness of resource which can supply the thousand 
and one demands a theatre makes on all sorts of knowledge and 
ingenuity, and, when you have found such a phoenix, you are to ask 
him to work as the paid agent of an association of subscribers, 
perhaps as the executive of a council! It must be confessed that 
here, on the threshold, is a difficulty so great that, if you can vanquish 
that, all the others that lie beyond seem light in comparison. 

I will pause here ; having sketched, if only in outline, the manner 
in which alone, as it seems to me, you can in this country hope to 
establish a theatre having some of the best points of organisation 
belonging to the Comédie Frangaise, and taking account of the radical 
differences between the two countries. I have not even suggested the 
possibility of a public subsidy. If such a thing be conceivable, it is 
only after an association of voluntary subsidisers shall have proved the 
possibility of restoring what the English theatre has so long lost and 
sorely needs, higher aims in art and-better conditions of comfort and 
social position for actors, and shall have crowned this restoration by 
practical success. 

For unless such a management within a very few years proved 
commercially as well as artistically successful, I, for one, should not 
befor prolonging the attempt. But if it succeeded, all the profits of the 
enterprise should go to the benefit of the enterprise ; to form a reserve 
fund first, and ultimately to help a provision for the sociétaires when 
past work, corresponding to the funds of Covent Garden and Drury 

o theatres which, while. they existed under the conditions 
of the royal ‘patent,’ dida great deal to supply the want we are now so 
sensible of, and so anxious to fill up. It would be well also, and 
ought to be possible, to attach to this theatre a school of declamation, 

ion, and stage accomplishments, as dancing, fencing, &c. 

It may be that the abrogation five-and-twenty years ago of the old 
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theatrical patents! was inevitable, that they were not the right means 
to a good end; but most certainly, since they were abolished, the 
elements of stability, permanence, aspiration and advance in art haye 
been gradually dying out in the theatrical profession, and those 
who were foremost in advocating the change have been compelled 
to admit that almost every evil consequence of abolition prophesied 
by the defenders of the patents has come to pass.?, Without intend. 
ing it, the soi-distant reformers destroyed the only thing which main. 
tained a distinction in the theatrical world. They hoped to raise all 
theatres to the level of the patent ones. They brought down the 
patent houses to the level of the lowest. Free trade in the drama was 
no sound philosophy. The demand was not educated enough to 
influence the supply in the best way. The bulk of the purchasers had 
no power of judging the wares offered. Those who preferred gandy 
and glittering catchpenny, or unwholesome sweetmeats, were the 
most numerous and the most easily caught. In time it has come 
to be their taste that rules the market. 

But I firmly believe, as there are worthier wares, so there are wiser 
customers. The need now is to display the better work, and tempt the 
sounder taste. The only way, I believe, by which this can be done is 
by a private subsidy, subscription or guarantee fund, to back up a 
theatre under management of the subscribers’ choosing, till the better 
public has learnt to trust its promises, and rally to its support. Let 
those who make the attempt take their motto from ‘ Macbeth’: 


If we fail—we fail; 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail. 
Tom Taytor. 





! By which the higher classes of dramatic composition were confined to four houses 


in London. 
* See Mr. A H. Horne’s letter in the Echo of Wednesday, June 21. 
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J ROTESTANTISM., 








M. ATHANASE COQUEREL is one of our best modern instances of a 
literary or unskilled critic in art. As he says, he is almost physically 
unable to attempt any practical study of the processes by which ideas 
are put on canvass. But when the ideas are there, his observations on 
them are always worth having; and if works of art are to take rank 
as intellectual productions, as of course they ought, they must come 
within range of intellectual criticism. Besides, the energetic interest 
of a man of first-rate ability is a cheering encouragement and overture 
from author-craft to artist-craft. That one of the first preachers in 
France should understand and explain the preaching of Michael Angelo 
in form and colour (and of Rembrandt, if he will have it so) is a 
tribute from eloquence and literary power to the silent language of 
formand colour. Some remarks of my own, parallel to M. Coquerel’s, 
but not so good, were made long ago on Michael Angelo in vol. vi. 
p. 373-4 of the ‘Contemporary Review,’ and any earnest seeker who 
likes to go back to that work will secure my respectful admiration, if 
he gets no other good by his trouble. 

M. Coguerel’s form of Protestantism is that of the Reformed and 
Evangelic Church of France, and his feelings and views are tinged by 
the many over-true traditions of suffering and oppression to which his 
co-religionists were exposed, in-and after the days of the Dragonnades. 
Those who admire the eloquence of the Eagle of Meaux will do well 
to consider its logical and actual results. They will listen to his perse- 
cuting peans over the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and reflect 
on the birth of the young Arouet, eight years after that event, to 
observe and draw his inferences from its working, and bring on France 
and Europe his own new and terrible Protestantism. Things and 
men are set over against each other: and no man who studies Bossuet 


' Rembrandt et (Individualisme dans (Art. Par Aru. Coquzrer, Fils. Paris: 
J. Cherbuliez. 

Michel-Ange, Penseur et Poéte. Libres Etudes par Arn. Cogueret, Fils. Paris: 
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can wonder at Voltaire. But M. Coquerel writes on this matter 
in a grandly Catholic spirit, and we reserve for a future paper 
one of the noblest passages in modern French, at least within the 
bounds of our reading, in which he deals with the Protestantism of 
the Revolution. For, as Carlyle said long ago, and as we have 


good reason to observe now, Protestantism is twofold: that of the - 


Reformation and that of the Revolution ; in one word, it is religious 
or negative. 

There is negation of false doctrines when one cannot hold them; 
there is also a religion of negation of all doctrine whatever : and both 
call themselves Protestantism. In the former sense alone will the word 
be used here, and it is used almost exactly thus by M. Coquerel, who 
is, as he says, ‘individualiste avant tout,’ in his own faith and cha. 
racter, and his view of other men’s. Accordingly, in his sketches of 
Michael Angelo and Rembrandt he aims with Carlylesque earnestness 
at leading features and key-notes of character, and his success is 
often so great, that although his short, sharp essays have a slight and 
oratorical appearance at first, one finds them bear strongly on thought 
by pure freshness and originality, and sheer tale and weight of just 
observations. 

This individualism makes his view of art almost the exact converse 
of M. Taine’s, who seems in every way to extenuate the personality of 
seers, singers, and craftsmen. There is, in fact, an incalculable dif- 
ference between allowance for the bearing of circumstance on the 
man, and accounting for the whole man by circumstance. The 
environment or ‘cadre naturel’ of life, as M. Coquerel aptly calls it, 
may modify the development of genius but cannot create it. The fact 
is, that if you make due allowance for the personality and the freewill 
of the artist you have the solution of the vexed questions of Art and 
Morality. The principles on which technical skill in Beauty rests may 
be unconnected with morality or character, like the principles of 
geometry and perspective, and the recipes of the oil and colour mann- 
facture. But the picture has a character, and reflects the spirit of the 
painter as well as his skill. We think, for instance, we are justified in 
inferring that the author of an elaborate cabinet picture of boys stoning 
a kitten to death, which we saw in Paris in 1867, had no particular 
kindness for kittens or boys: it may be conjectured that another 
gentleman who exhibited a careful study of a Roman slaughter-house 
(dwelling with great skill on the browns and reds of various tints of 
blood) would have displayed enthusiasm and attained eminence as 4 
knacker. 

At all events, it is true, in an important sense, that the Genius of 
Protestantism and the Protestantism of Genius alike produce the 
quality of character called Individualism. As the Protestant, like 
Luther, can do no other than assert his own responsibility before God, 
and therefore, ultimately, his own independence of man, since he 1 
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himself and no other, and no other man can be he, or answer for him; 
so the genius who is possessed with thoughts of. his own feels that 
he can but assert his own thought and no other. He will be silent if 
he must, and turn his power to other work, as Diirer, Leonardo, and 
M. Angelo wasted much of their time in engineering, when it was 
required of them; but his art can only come forth from him as it has 
been putin him. It pleases God to bring out or call attention to new 
forms of truth by such men, and half consciously or consciously they 
do their commission. f 

With all their differences of character and circumstance, Michael 
Angelo and Rembrandt have this element of originality in common— 
an element in their character it may well be called, since it defies 
resolution or analysis. Their works are accordingly hard to appre- 
ciate at first, and afterwards almost overpowering to the student who 
has advanced within their range. Both may be called Protestants in 
ignoring established rule and conventionality, though we are unable to 
find much evidence in Rembrandt of the deep personal religion of 
Buonarotti. It may be that, as M. Coquerel thinks, the Carpenter’s 
shop of the Louvre is really a Dutch devotional treatment of the 
Holy Family of Nazareth. It may be maintained that the seasick 
disciple in the storm of Tiberius, or the disgusting detail in the baptism 
in Jordan, do not deprive the pictures of religious character—that is 
to say, do not show that the mind of the painter was destitute of 
religious feeling when he painted them: we must think they do. But 
some stomachs are stronger than others, and M. Coquerel’s study 
of Dutch art must have given his a quite athletic training. We 
cannot think that Rembrandt’s spiritual gifts were used with much 
spiritual feeling; his power of mind, vast as it is, is rather gnome-like 
than angelic in its humour ; and not seldom he debases the ‘ grotesque 
laughter of the Goth’ into unclean jesting. Yet some of the very 
greatest efforts of his mind and art have been devoted to sacred 
subject, and some of his coarseness may be traced to an overstrained 
Realism. We are uncharitable enough to deny the proverb that to 
the pure all things are pure; but we may admit that to seventeenth- 
century Dutchmen most things were necessarily gross. 

Generalisations about the effect of circumstance and surroundings 
on the work of a painter are easy and interesting to make; but they 
seldom lead to decisive conclusions. Their chief use is to account 
for frailty: a man’s errors always form too great part of his history, 
and his fellow-men will generally understand his errors best as 
Warpings and cracks, better or worse resisted by the fibres of his soul. 
To take up M. Coquerel’s metaphor, a man may be ill-stretched 
and all askew in the ‘cadre naturel’ of his life: all men are so 
more or less. But a well-drawn figure framed askew is better than 
an ill-drawn one, for all that ; and a pure and high heart will hold its 
upward growth like a fir-tree. There is great beauty and truth in M. 
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Coquerel’s descriptions of the effects of the heavy atmosphere and fiat 
gray horizon of Holland on the eye and mind of the painter; as in his 
reflections on the stubborn vigour of the Dutch character, the temper 
of a race who had first created, as it were, the soil they lived on, and 
then made it and freedom doubly their own by wasting war and bitter . 
suffering. Hood compared Rotterdam to ‘a sort of vulgar Venice.’ 
What a curious succession of parallels he might have added, with what 
play of contrast and likeness, between the Lagune and Dutch polders, 
between Rembrandt and Titian, Attila and Alva, the fugitives from 
Altinum to Torcello and Rio Alto, and the landless ones, the Gueux 
de Mer! No doubt it seems probable, @ priori, that any man in 
Rembrandt’s country -and climate would be likely to paint on his 
system of economising light and gaining effect by darkness on dark- 
ness. Yet Leonardo’s is the same, with greater economy and subtlety 
of shade. Rembrandt and his school were essentially stay-at-home 
painters ; but modern facilities of travel, or some other causes, have 
fairly reversed. this cause and effect in our own time. Instead of our 
dwellers in mist and rain delighting in darkness, they all go in for 
colour; or they were doing so till quite lately. Titian, Veronese, and 
Turner are still the masters of English painting. Within the last few 
years our schools have felt their deficiences in drawing, and many of 
the best of our younger workmen have adopted French or Flemish 
tones of subdued colour, and imitated their favourite, though methodical 
oppositions of deep purple-gray with harvest or sand-yellow ; or again 
with green and sparingly-admitted rose-colour; or white, rose, and 
green. This is for a fime, we hope, and for purposes of study. But 
even in Paris, three years back, to walk out of the French galleries 
into the English one was like exchanging shade for sunshine. In fact, 
there is no reasoning absolutely from atmospheric conditions to genius, 
conception, and execution. A colourist will stay at home, and paint 
all the hues of heaven, and turn clouds into glory of steep form and 
sunset light. Turner would have been a colourist in Amsterdam: 
only look at the ‘ Wreck of the Dutch East Indiaman,’ and see the 
brightness obtained by contrast of the floating oranges with the green 
sea, and that, again, with the great light of the breaking gale. It was 
not want of colour in heaven or earth which made Dutchmen paint in 
dull grays; it was long sitting amid clouds of smoke in their accustomed 
pothouses. White and yellow will pant a bright picture in any 
climate if they are properly handled, and all the Dutch school might 
have used them if they would. There was no want of skill, but of 
feeling. Cuyp in power of light is really a kind of fuddled Phoebus; 
but his light seemeth always not only after-noon, but after-dinnet 
light. Colour depends, in fact, on individual fineness of perceptions 
and delicacy of sensation ; and fineness of perception depends on God's 
making of a man, and how far the man has done himself justice. 4 
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man’s work is doubtless affected by climate; but it is through the 
medium of his character. | | 

Rembrandt was certainly a Protestant against all conventional rule, 
as well as in the creed he professed. Whether his Protestantism was 
like that of Michael Angelo—deep individual belief in Christ the 
Lord, permitting no human mediator with the Mediator—we cannot 
and will not judge. About Buonarotti there can be no question ; and 
M. Coquerel should be read by all students of him. These essays 
point out admirably how he was both a child of the Renaissance and 
a precursor of the Reformation ; full of the classical or Hellenic 
spirit, but trained in the Gothic schools, and faithful to Masaccio ; 
passionate beyond all men, not impure; human in thought always, 
never heathen ; filled with all the inspirations of revived learning, 
but turning, as one whose life was hid in Christ, from the paganism 
of Politian and Marsilio Ficino. He has no idea of taking Plato for 
his master instead of the Redeemer; yet the Platonic thought of 
Beauty, as a remembrance or avapynaoc of the soul, is dear to him ; so 
great a thing must be born in man asa sign of God to him. And 
thus he gives himself to a religious quest of beauty; not as a religious 
thing, specially connected with ecclesiastical service of God; but as 
a great and wonderful work of God—a chief evidence of His hand 
in the world. Sometimes he seems to lose it in sublimity, in works 
of transcendent spiritual power, where common eyes see no beauty to 
their taste ; sometimes he is daring to grossness, as in the Leda, or 
to convulsion, as here and there in the Sistine. He is said to have 
introduced for the first time nude figures into sacred subject, because 
of the honour due to our mortal body since the Redeemer assumed it. 
His athleticism may be defended, I think, if it be considered as 
symbolism of power and majesty. It isa kind of protest against the 
ascetic or feminine ideal of Divinity or saintliness. All mankind, and 
Michael Angelo among the first,-felt new powers at the time of the 
Renaissance, and new sense of beauty ; he could not represent the 
Divine representative of humanity as unadorned with human strength 
and grandeur. As Francia and Perugino adorn the stable of the Nativity 
with Lombardic architecture and verdurous landscape, partly in 
reverence and partly for pleasure in their art, so Buonarotti adorns 
the presence of the Lord with his splendid drawing of sinew and 
muscle. 

Besides the degeneracy and failure of asceticism as an object of life 
was in his day patent to the eyes of all Christian men and to other 
eyes also. Every man saw,. whether with religious or irreligious 
temper, that poverty, maceration, and death in life would no longer avail, 
even to keep man or woman in ordinary purity and righteousness. The 
world was seen, by bad and good, to be a place not to starve in, but to 
learn and labour in. The great Renaissance, of which the Reformation 
Was @ consequence or corollary, taught ail men that thought and know- 
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ledge, even mere learning, were things of power, to be dealt with and 
used as effectually as sword and lance. Good men and bad, Christian 
and heathen, and certainly the greatest man in Italy, felt that new worlds 
were before them to conquer ; and that religion, in the strict sense of 
the term—i.e. Monasticism—meant prohibition to the fresh and glorious 
activities of man’s spirit. And Michael Angelo protested with others 
in favour of them: knowledge and the exercise of imagination, he 
felt, were God’s gifts to man, though man might take them thanklessly 
and use them godlessly. Dante had protested against the temporal 
power, Savonarola against intolerable sins, as pious citizen and true 
priest. The majority of the scholars of the Renaissance pro- 
tested in favour of learning and against religion, as objects of life. 
In Michael Angelo, the Renaissance possessed, and disregarded, a 
man in whom scientific advancement and creative power were coloured 
and ruled by the Christian faith. As M. Coquerel says, quoting the 
last sonnet and the dying words (referred to in ‘ Contemporary Review,’ 
vol. vi. p. 373-4), ‘L’unique ressource de Michel Ange, c’est Jesus 
Christ.’ 

But the great master was under another influence, which rules 
court, camp, and grove, and mingles powerfully in art, so as to raise a 
main question in what is called artistic Protestantism. It 1s impossible 
to say what influence the love of Vittoria Colonna (‘adepte de la 
Réforme,’ as M. Coquerel calls her!) may have had on the mind of 
Angelo. The parallel or analogy between their affection and that 
of Dante and Beatrice is very cluse. Beatrice was dead; so was the 
Colonna to him who loved her; but the mighty and unearthly affection 
of which such spirits are made capable bears no relation to death and 
the grave. The course of these men’s love has flowed very silently, 
considering the expression they might have given it had they been so 
minded. But’ what we call their Protestantism is connected beyond 
doubt with their avowed love and desire each man of one who might 
have been his. However it may be in these days,? at that time 
houourable love seems to have been dishonoured and denied on both 
extremes, both by those who clung to the wrecks of the old ascetic 
religious life, and the Platonic eruditi on the other. It was not as if 
one party protested in favour of marriage and love and honour and 
the joining of souls and bodies; and the other renounced it as carnal: 
for both sides denied and scorned wedded honour alike. To the monk 
it was still licensed concubinage. We remember seeing that refined 
epithet applied to marriage by some Malthusian Essene. To the 
men of the Renaissance marriage was not only a civil contract, 
but a contract which need not be observed. (The remembrance 
of Dante’s ideal devotion all throug life, or of Angelo’s steadfast 


' She was a pupil of Occhino, the reforming Venetian Capucin, also of Contaritl. 
See Grimm’s Michael Angelo, ii, 235. 
® Lecky’s Hist. Civ. 
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affection, and the austere honour which could give heart and soul to a 
woman yet never kiss her hand, would be about as well understood by 
a monk as by a Medici, or by a lansquenet of the Black Bands, or by 
a modern man gn town. The right relation of the sexes, and its 
degradation or denial, affected Art {and Protestantism at the same 
time and in the same way: and it always will be so. It may be said 
that as love and honourable wedlock and the double life are the crown 
and perfection of life, if it be only for their store of varied experience 
and extended knowledge of joy and pain—so right dealing with the 
beauty of women in Art is the flower-crown of Art: it may not be the 
greatest thing to be done in or by Art, yet it is the most purely artistic 
thing. At all events, women and their beauty are to Art what they 
are to Life, a fact which may be dealt with right or wrong, but 
cannot be passed by or ignored. The ascetic system tried to ignore 
them: and it may be said that the immorality of social life which 
prevailed at the Renaissance was caused in great measure by the fact 
that all the purest minds and tenderest hearts of men and women were 
continually being withdrawn from family and social life, where they 
could give example of purity in the world, and assembled in convents, 
where they could only emulate each other in the conventual virtues, 
perhaps sometimes only try each other’s powers of mutual endurance. 
For a time the ascetic establishments bore witness for the Faith to the 
world, as men could then receive the Faith and understand the Chris- 
tian life. For centuries they were refuges from violence, centres of 
labour and learning, standards of protest set up, as it seemed, for ever, 
against the all-prevailing rule of brute force. The Benedictines pre- 
served and replanted the seeds of all arts and sciences, from agricul- 
ture to Church music and manuscript illumination. The Franciscans, 
in after days, by their third order of minors, as well as by their 
preaching, showed knights and barons that devout life was possible for 
them also, and thus brought an adaptation of the convent virtues 
within reach of the people. Then the-time came when ascetic practice 
was set against and preferred to righteousness, and withered accord- 
ingly: till men came to look on it as inhuman technicality, and not 
virtue, and convents seemed not centres of toil and holiness, but of 
vice and idleness. Then it was felt that the ascetic principle had 
deprived the Christian world of a Christian liberty, and directed the 
eyes of all men and women to a celibate ideal which was in fact not a 
true one, unless exceptionally asserted. For times of utter distress, 

for the darkest ages of Italy and the world, the celibate life had St. 

Paul’s moderate counsel in its favour. That advice had been made an 

iron rule, and had broken in course of time. Hildebrand had virtually 

turned the whole clergy into a monastic order by enforced celibacy ; 

and in cutting them off as ministers of Christ from the laity it was 

found that he had done much to cut off the laity from them and from 

Christ. Then came the severer Manicheism of the mendicant orders. 
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They represented religion to the world in the fourteenth century, and 
they concentrated all spiritual life and power in the Pope; and the 
Papacy, on the whole, was being tried and found wanting in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth. Then came the civil and European protest of 
the Renaissance—that is to say, the determination ‘to escape from 
the unhealthy atmosphere of clerical despotism, to the rule of positive 
law—harsher it might be, but surely less corrupting.’ 

But this determination could not have prevailed in the empire or 
through Europe but for the deeper and sturdier religious protest of 
Germany against intolerable falsehood of doctrine. Direr and Holbein 
give us the protest of German Art. For the former, his whole character 
seems to be opened before us -in passages like the lament in his diary 
over Luther’s supposed captivity and death : for which let all men seek 
Mr. Scott’s ‘ Life and Works of Albert Diirer,’ p.156. Holbein’s wood- 
cuts of the ‘Indulgence Shop’ and ‘ The Light of Truth ’ probably had 
a wider range of effective assertion of personal repentance and seeking 
of God than any written work of the time. These men are much to 
be preferred to Rembrandt as examples of Teutonic Art-Protestantism 
—but I must ask for another paper in ‘Dark Blue’ to finish the 
comparison between the German and Italian ‘ Religio Pictoris’ in the 
Renaissance. 

R. St.-JoHn TyYrRwaitr. 














JN prucust. 


Sommer declines and roses have grown rare, 
But cottage crofts are gay with hollyhocks, 
And in old garden-walks you breathe an air 
Fragrant of pinks and August-smelling stocks. 
The soul of the delicious mignonette 
Floats on the wind and tempts the vagrant bees 
From the pale purple spikes of lavender, 
Waking a fond regret 
For dead July, whose children the sweet-peas 
Are sipped by butterflies with wings astir. 





Evenings are chill, though in the glowing noon 
Swelled peaches bask along a sunny wall, 
And mellowing apricots turn gold—too soon 
For him who loves not to be near the fall 
Of the yet deathless leaves. Pale jessamine 
Speaks, with her lucid stars, of shortening days 
To spreading fuchsias clad-in crimson bells, 
Lurking beneath the twine 
Of odorous clematis, whose bowery maze 
Of gadding flowers the same sad story tells. 


Now from the sky fall sudden gleams of light 

Athwart the plain. Black poplars in the breeze 
Whiten—the willows flashing silvery white 

At every gust against dark rain-clouds: these 
Glooming beneath their crowns of massy snow, 

And soaring onward with the wind that rocks 

. The sprouted elms, and shadowing as they pass 
Broad corn-fields ripening slow 

In upland farms, where still the undrawn cocks 

Stand brown amid the verdurous aftergrass. 














IN AUGUST, 





Now scream the curlews on the wild west coast, 
And sea-birds sport in the suanned ocean—blue 
As the intense of heaven. The crested host 
Of mighty billows endlessly pursue 
Each other in their glorious lion-play, 
Surging against the cliffs with thunderous roar, 
Till the black rocks seethe in thick-creaming foam, 
And bursts of rainbowed spray 
Fly o’er the craggy barriers far inshore, 
Drenching the thrift in its storm-buffeted home. 


Now is the season when soft melancholy 
Broods o’er the fields at solemn evenfall, 
The golden-clouded sunset dying slowly 
From the clear west, ere yet the starry pall 
Of night is silvered by the harvest moon : 
When the year’s blood runs rich as luscious wine 
With honied ripeness: when the robin’s song 
Fills the grey afternoon 
With warbled hope ; and memories divine 
Crowd to the heart of days forgotten long. 


AUREOLUS PARACELSUs. 
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My PKETCH- Book IN fuina § Japan, 





Unpovustepty the {fi:;t and most lasting impression which China and 
the Chinese convey to the mind of the foreigner is that of grotesqueness. 
All instinctively realise the truth of this, yet few know the reason 
‘of it. To Europeans China appears grotesque simply and solely 
because the customs and manners of the people are so opposite to our 


own. Socially no less than physically they are our antipodes. 


Their 


habits are as opposite to ours as the direction of their bodies. In 


getting on a horse the Chinese mount on the right side. 


The left- 


hand seat at table is the seat of honour, and to retain your hat during 
a call is esteemed a mark of respect. Visiting cards are painted a 
bright vermilion colour, and are not unfrequently three feet long. <A 
margied woman, while young and pretty, is a slave; but when she 
becomes old and withered is frequently the most powerful and respected 
person in the family. When a Chinaman furnishes his house, instead” 
of buying a rosewood piano or a carved cheffonier as his European 
brother would do, he invests in a handsome camphor-wood coffin, 
which he carefully keeps in the best place in his house. No wonder, 
with such an object perpetually reminding him of his latter end, that 
we find the average Chinaman a sombre and somewhat melancholy 


personage. 


Their indoor social life, strange as it appears to us, is, if possible, 
less remarkable than their outdoor industrial habits. Their military 
customs and costume are especially peculiar. Their soldiers, instead 
of casing themselves in helmet, cuirass, and gamashes, wear quilted 
petticoats, satin boots, and bead necklaces, carry comparatively harm- 
less weapons, and rush to a night attack with lanterns in their hands, 
being apparently more afraid of the dark than of the attack of the 
enemy. Ladies ride about in wheelbarrows, while cows are driven in 
carriages. On the road to the Great Wall, between Peking and the 
Nankow Pass, I sketched a characteristic group, which I regret for 
want of space I cannot reproduce here. It consisted of a stout, intel- 
ligent-looking coolie wheeling a barrow which contained a buxom 
young woman whose feet dangled from one side of the wheel, while a 
large and not over savoury-smelling pig snored composedly on the 


other. 
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Chinamen of every class and grade, as is well known, are passion- 
ately fond of fireworks, but prefer to exhibit them in the daytime. 
While in Europe the feet of culprits are put in the stocks, among these 
strange people the stocks are hung round the neck. 

China has long been famous for its canals and its wonderful system 
of inland navigation. The means adopted for land locomotion are, 
however, scarcely less peculiar than those in vogue on the water; for 
while their boats are almost universally drawn by men, their carriages 
and carts are in favourable weather as invariably propelled by sails. 

In China the family name comes first, and the Christian or given 
name afterwards. Their mourning colour is white, instéad of black 
as with us, and they mourn their parents three years. They resemble 
us in one thing, however, though they differ slighly in their method 
of showing it. They are fond of good living and indeed are great 
epicures in their way. A Chinaman will not drink a drop of milk, but 
he will devour birds’ nests, snails, and the fins of sharks with the 
keenest relish. Instead, however, of indulging in the discordant 
clatter of knives and forks so characteristic of an English dinner, they 
toss their meat into their mouths to a tune, every man keeping time 
with his chop-sticks. The tune, however, is not generally either 
musical or provocative of appetite, and a Chinese dinner is usually a 
very tame affair. 

The Chinese from time immemorial have been accustomed to speak 
of all foreigners as ‘ barbarians,’ while foreigners have retorted in tlic 


“same uncomplimentary terms. As we have failed to discover any 


standard of civilisation which shall apply with equal justice to both, 
it is quite impossible to decide on which side the point of accusation 
lies ; but certainly if the barber be accepted as a model, and his opera- 
tions as a specimen of the prevailing habits of the people, the Chinese 
may justly be styled the most barbarous nation on earth. 

They swarm over the land like the frogs of Egypt: north, south, 
east, and west throughout the immense empire they are everywhere 
met with. As well try to get out of the reach of the British tax- 
gatherer, or escape the metropolitan ‘bobby,’ as to seek to evade the 
ubiquitous ‘shaver of scalps’ in China. Mechi, with his half-guinea 
razors, patent razor-strops, Naples soaps, and wonderful creams and 
cosmetics, has well-nigh induced every Englishman to become his own 
barber. But it is far otherwise in the land ruled by the Brother of the 
Sun. No Chinaman is his own barber; indeed, as the top of his head 
is usually the only part which requires his attention (for the beard of 
the Chinese does not give him much trouble) it would be a task 
fraught with too much danger to hazard the attempt of shaving him- 
self. This of course gives employment to a vast number of persons. 
In Canton alone the number of barbers is computed at between sever 
and eight thousand, or an average of one to every forty inhabitants. 
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Both the practice of shaving and the style of ‘shop’ in which the 
operation is performed vary in different sections of the country. 

In all parts of the south of China, the barbers are ‘ambulatory,’ 
each carrying his shop on his back and performing his tonsorial art in 
the open street. In Peking and throughout the north, on the other 
hand, the barbers have shops which, as in the case with most other 
Chinese shops, are open to the street, but without counters and 
ordinarily of very rude construction. The only ornamentation which 
they can be said to possess is a very questionable one in the eyes of 
foreigners, consisting generally of gross caricatures of foreigners and 
their habits.. They are, however, furnished with chairs and small 
basin-stands. If the weather be hot, the chair or stool is placed just 
outside the threshold, and the operation of shaving is conducted in the 
open street. 

‘ Shampooing ’ not unfrequently accompanies shaving, but in this, as 
in almost everything else Chinese, the European practice is reversed, 
the ‘shampoo’ preceding instead of following the application of the 
razor. 

I submitted to the operation in Peking as an experiment, and have 
to this day a lively recollection of the performance. Stretched at full 
length on a bamboo seat or easy chair I was pummelled all over the 
body, but more particularly on the chest, legs, and arms, by a stout, 
brawny attendant with his partially closed fists, after the style once so 
popular at the ‘Hamman,’ till I was fain to cry Peccavi. Sometimes 
the ‘ douche ’ is administered, but only rarely. 

The barber’s outfit is simple, consisting of a good razor, which costs 
about three pence, a strop which usually is nothing more than a strip 
of stoutish calico cloth costing a penny more. 

The chief items of expense in this elaborate ‘ kit’ are the accessories. 
The metal basin and the bamboo pail underneath, and the pole sur- 
mounting all, which serves. as the emblem of his craft, are, however, 
scarcely more expensive than the razor and strop, so that on the whole 
it does not cost very much to furnish a barber’s shop in China. The 
tariff of charges of those engaged in this branch of industry is corre- 
spondingly low. Three ‘cash,’ equal to about half a farthing of 
British money, is the sum ordinarily asked for simply shaving the 
head. If the queue is plaited and interwoven with fresh silk the 
scale of charge correspondingly rises. Shaving and braiding the 
queue, re-tailing a worn-out stump, and shampooing constitute all the 
arts required of the barber. [alse moustaches and beards of a rude 
kind, such as are worn by actors in the public shows, are not made 
by his hands, and of making perukes and wigs, so much in yogue 
among the civilised nations of Europe, he is altogether ignorant. In 
fact, the Chinese gentleman is far from being so particular about his 
head as the English gentleman is about his beard: where the latter 
shaves at all he usually shaves daily; if he dines out he will often 
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repeat the operation during the twenty-four hours. On the other 
hand, the majority of even the better classes in China shave but 
twice a week and the labouring classes but once. 

In the case of mourning the law—or rather recognised custom, 
more powerful than law—is to permit the head to go unshaven for 
months, the precise time being regulated by the measure of relation. 
ship to the deceased. But as the thirteen months’ exemption from 
shaving prescribed for the loss of either of one’s parents if rigidly 
enforced would produce a crop of hair too exuberant for even 
Chinese society to endure, where strict regard for etiquette forbids 
the clean polish of the razer-blade, other expedients are brought into 
requisition to keep the stumps of the hair within due bounds. 

Since the incoming of the Mantchou power barbers’ shops, primitive 
and simple as they are now, must have undergone a more marked 
change than those we are accustomed to see nearer home, for the 
native Chinese, till they received this badge of a foreign yoke, did 
not allow either knife or scissors to pass upon their head, but were 
the ‘long-haired race’ which the Taeping insurgents aro wishing 
to become. Previous to their subjection by the Tartars, the fashion 
was to bind the long hair in a knot on the top of the head, and 
there to fasten it with a wooden or metal pin, as is often repre- 
sented in the old pictures of the Ming dynasty. The art of hair- 
cutting as practised in the west is as yet unknown to the Chinese 
barber. It is but rarely therefore that a foreigner calls in the aid 
of native skill. Only indeed when he assumes the garb of the 
country and goes into the interior does he find it necessary. This 
indeed forms the cowp de grdce to the foreigner’s metamorphosis. The 
‘tail’ fastened on to the back hair deceives even the practised eye 
of the native, and, as Mr. Fortune has drily observed, ‘ even the dogs 
cease to notice him.’ 

In China no tonsorial art is required for the women’s hair. They 
are invariably their own hairdressers, and with their own nimble 
fingers give shape and substance to the ‘butterfly wings’ and ‘tea- 
pot’ embellishments which form to European eyes so striking a 
feature of the female coiffwre in China. 

My sketch of the barber and the peculiarities of his professional 
career would hardly be complete without some mention of his 
humble co-worker, ‘tle collector of refuse hair,’ who represents 4 
very numerous class in China, who oceupy about the same round of 
the social ladder as the chiffonniers of Paris and the rag and bone 
pickers of Paddington, only much more numerous, and if the truth 
could be ascertained, much more miserable than they. Yet even the 
poor abject picker up of refuse hair is not without interest to his 
fellow-mortals. Indeed to many he is possessed of a very consider- 
able interest. He, too, ‘has his friend at court,’ though dressed in 
uncouth garb as befits his rank and station as court head-dresser. 
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Even he may aspire to the dignity of hair collector to the chie 
barber and tail maker extraordinary to his Effulgent Majesty Ho-Ki- 
Po-Ki-Win-Ki-Wum, Emperor of all the Chinas. Through the in- 
strumentality of the hair-worker and the maker of moustaches the 
contents of the ample wicker basket which he carries so gracefully 
at his back—the product of many a weary round and of many a long 
and painful search in remote and unsavoury corners—have been in- 
troduced to better society, and after undergoing the combings, pickings, 
and sortings, and various manipulations only possible at the hands 
of the painstaking and plodding Chinese, and after being exhibited 
in various shop windows for the admiration of the whole populace, 
will doubtless at last hang picturesquely from some Celestial’s head. 
Following the barber—in strange juxtaposition as it will doubtless 
seem to some readers—comes the doctor feeling the pulse of his patient. 
But why so strange? for if we are to believe Holbein’s quaint picture 
of Bluff King Hal and the Barber-surgeons, it is not so long since both 
professions were practised by the same individual here in England. In 
Japan the physician, though as a general rule lamentably deficient in 
knowledge of the healing art, enjoys a good social position, and holds 
his head as high as any in the land. He is entitled to wear two swords 
—the universal standard of rank throughout the empire—the simple 
fact of his practising medicine entitling him to this distinction with- 
out the possession of any diploma. The scanty knowledge of Materia 
Medica enjoyed by the Japanese ‘faculty’ seems to have for the most 
part been borrowed from the Chinese, and more recently from trans- 
lations of Dutch works. They make formidable display of medicines, 
which, though usually simple herb and root preparations, are never- 
theless done up and labelled with pretentious care. The square box in 
the right-hand corner of our sketch represents the medicine chest, the 
open drawer of which exposes to view an assortment of grotesquely 
labelled and ornamented packages. Another drawer similarly stocked 
rests immediately in the foreground of the picture, and within easy 
reach of the doctor. With the contents of the last-named packages—to 
judge by her pouting lip and the evident ‘cast’ of her eye in that 
direction—there seems to exist in the mind of the fair patient a strong 


suspicion of an early acquaintance. 
| KE. Herere Hat. 


[To be continued. | 
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A Canapian ‘ Team’ of Rifle Volunteers, who came over some days ago 
to compete at Wimbledon, were treated in a manner which aptly 
illustrates the position of the colonies in what we are accustomed to 
call our Empire. They have been received hospitably enough as 
fellow-subjects arming themselves for the same purpose of national 
aefence as our own citizen soldiers, but they have been refused per- 
mission to enter into competition with the English, Scotch, and Irish 
Kights for the International Challenge Shield. The authorities at 
Wimbledon seem to have arrived at a clearer perception of the actual 
position of the colonies as component parts of an imperial system 
than the well-meaning persons who periodically set about hatching 
schemes of imperial federation in the Council chambers of the Cannon 
Street and Westminster Palace Hotels. The Wimbledon committee 
have had the sense to see—what Mr. Froude, we are afraid, will never 
learn—that the North American and Australian colonies are not 
constituent elements of British nationality politically regarded, but 
independent communities loosely linked on to the mother country by 
what has ceased to be anything more than an imaginary tie. Whether 
the committee of the National Rifle Association meant to convey this 
lesson or not, they have called attention to the anomalous relations 
actually subsisting between England and her colonies. No time can 
be more opportune for the enquiry, What is the real meaning of this 
word ‘ Empire,’ with which it is so easy to dazzle national vanity and 
excuse the most profligate squandering of the public revenue ? 

For at this moment we hear on all sides that we must. abandon for 
ever our pleasant dream of reducing indefinitely our military and 
naval estimates, entering upon a fiscal paradise of recurrent surpluses 
and diminishing taxation. We are told, and we do not dispute it, 
that the overthrow of France, and the foundation of the Prussianised 
German Reich, has not only revealed the perils of our own military 
weakness, but has imposed upon us the duty of providing an effective 
system of defence for the Empire. It may be freely admitted that this 
duty is one not to be evaded or postponed; that it isa part of the 
civil obligation of every man to secure the liberties, the prosperity; 
and the national independence of his country against foreign aggre 
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sion. But let us remember that a heavy burden is thus imposed on a 
people who are with difficulty able to sustain it. The wealth of 
England has doubtless increased enormously since the political 
horizon was last darkened with the clouds of a revolutionary move- 
ment. ‘ihe rich are richer now than they were in 1848, and the 
increase of our population at the net rate (allowing for emigrants) of 
705 a day, promises to give those who control production an in- 
creasing power of money-making. But are there fewer poor now than 
there were when the middle class stamped out Chartism? Are 
these poor less wretched, less helpless in their wretchedness, less 
hopeless of any amelioration of their lot ? Whether we provide for 
our reorganised army by imposing additional taxation, or adopt the 
more fashionable Prussian doctrine of compulsory personal service, we 
must look the danger hidden under the crust of our civilisation fairly 
in the face. The ‘dim common populations,’ the silent sullen ‘ in- 
articulate’ masses, are the stuff of which revolutions, such as that 
which laid Paris in ruins, are made. Tax them or arm them—these 
are the alternatives of national defence which the European culbute 
générale seems to have left us. If we cannot avoid the danger, let us 
at all events confine it within the narrowest limits. It is enough for 
us to undertake the defence of our country ; but we are told that we 
must provide in addition for the protec.ion of our Empire. 

Mr. Disraeli, in the ornate peroration of one of his speeches on 
foreign policy, told the House of Commons that ‘if England were 
attacked, or her Empire endangered, she would arise again in the 
magnificence of her might, and battle triumphantly against a world in 
arms.’ It is against this equalising of the two perils that we are 
bound to protest. The safety of England is of supreme concern to all 
of us, and poor as well as rich would freely spend their lives and 
livelihood in such a cause. -But what is this Empire for which we are 
to be equally prepared to fight to the last man and the last shilling ? 
Is it a thing for which a Lancashire factory hand, or a Spitalfields 
weaver, ought to be asked to fight? Thequestion is at least pertinent, 
and the answer is not, in our judgment, far to seek. 

An Empire may mean one of many different things, and the word in 
any case carries an imposing sound and a wealth of inspiring traditions. 
But the name is not the thing. An Empire means power vigoronsly 
wielded, strength disciplined and concentrated, a sustained and broadly- 
based policy. Above all it includes the notion of some distinct ad- 
vantages, secured by the imperial race, either a tribute or an accession 
of military strength, or a monopoly of commercial privileges. The 
Empire of Rome secured all these magnificent gains. The provinces 
contributed to the wealth of the imperial city, provided places for her 
rapacious nobles and successful demagogues, recruited her armies, 
made her the centre of the commerce of the ancient world. The 
Empire of the Spaniards in the New World, blood-stained and ruthless 
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as it was, enriched Spain, enabled Charles and Philip to domineer in 
the Councils of Europe, and raised the Peninsular monarchy to the 
pinnacle of power. Louis XIV. and Napoleon, in their dreams of 
imperial victory, fixed their hopes on the revival of the political ascen- 
dancy, the commercial monopoly, the vast military power ofthe Spanish 
monarchy. ‘The stake I play for is immense,’ said the Emperor, in 
1807 ; ‘I will continue in my own dynasty the family system of the 
Bourbons, and unite Spain for ever to the destinies of France. 
Remember that tho sun never sets on the immense empire of Charles V.’ 
This is the boast which -Schiller puts into the mouth of the 


King in Don Karlos : 
Ich heisse 


Der reichste Mann in der getauften Welt ; 
Die Sonne geht in meinem Staat nicht unter. 


It has often been repeated of our own Empire, with pre-eminently pic- 
turesque vigour in Daniel Webster’s famous apostrophe—‘ A Power to 
which for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation Rome in the 
height of her glory is not to be compared—a Power which has 
dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and 
military posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun and 
keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with one con- 
tinuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.’ 

Does our Empire, ‘on which the sun ‘never sets,’ resemble that of 
Rome or of Spain, of the imperial dream of Napoleon? It does 
not ; and we are proud of the distinction. We drag no tribute from 
unwilling subjects, we recruit our armies in no far-away posses- 
sions, we leave the commerce of our colonies completely unfettered. 
But why, then, do we keep up an appearance of imperial sway of 
which we have for good reasons parted with the reality. The 
answers that are most commonly given are, that we maintain our 
prestige by means of our widely extended Empire, that we exclude 
other nations from occupying countries where they might seriously 
interfere with our trade, that we secure the best customers for our 
exports, and the most valuable markets for our imports of raw material, 
by keeping the colonists under the British flag. It is added that we 
harm nobody by retaining the tie which binds us to the.self-governing 
colonies; for we grant them on their side the full privilege of 
choosing their own institutions, and of raising their own revenue eveD 
to the extent of allowing them to tax our manufactures, while we on 
our side are receding from the costly self-imposed duty we so long dis- 
charged of providing military force for the protection and maintenance 
of peace in those colonies. The argument assumes that therefore 
this imperial union, which means so little and costs so little, while it 
terrifies the world into the belief that we are a great Empire, ought 
therefore to be maintained until the colonists discover its inconvenience 
and desire to cast it aside. 
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The reasons adduced have considerable weight as applied to a great 
part of our dependencies ; and with respect to many of our possessions 
there are principles of national morality which forbid our retiring 
hastily from the position we have taken up, and the responsibilities we 
have adopted. India, for example, is really an Empire subjected to an 
unselfish and beneficial despotism. All the fabric of an ancient and 
elaborate civilisation—which subsisted in Hindustan before our victo- 
rious advent—our arms swept away, and we have allowed nothing of 
native growth to rise in its place. If we were to abandon India, we 
should give over the people to all the miseries of anarchy and to the 
prospect of foreign spoliation. Apart, therefore, from political and 
commercial advantages—which, on duly striking a balance of loss and 
gain, we might discover to be shadowy enough—we are bound not to 
abandon our sovereignty over India. Again, there are several small 
settlements, some retained as military posts, some as commercial 
stations, some as political points of observation, to which it would be 
absurd to offer the privilege of independence. MHeligoland, Gibraltar, 
and Malta, in Europe; the Straits Settlements, Hongkong and Labuan, 
in Asia; the West African stations, St. Helena, Bermuda, and the 
Falkland Islands, are perhaps individually worth the high price we 
pay for holding them. If they are not worth it, we had better get quit 
of them as soon as we can, and quictly allow the next claimant, who 
thinks it worth his while, to take them. They cannot stand alone. 

But beside these anomalous possessions of ours, the remainder of our 
Empire, which is the really colonial portion, is made up of two distinct 
parts. The first division consists of those settlements or colonies 
which, although in various degrees approaching adolescence, are still 
recognised to be unfit for representative government, much less for 
the large responsibilities of independence. In this class we inciude 
the West Indies, where representative government has been tried, 
hitherto with little success; the Bermudas, Mauritius, and Ceylon. 
In all these countries the problems of administration and constitutional 
establishment are painfully complicated by the presence of inferior 
coloured races side by side with the European settlers. Until educa- 
tion and the prolonged enjoyment of freedom have developed among 
these mixed communities a spirit of kindly toleration and respect on 
the one side, and on the other self-reliance and sound political judg- 
ment, we cannot contemplate a disruption of their union with Eng- 
land. As in the case of India, we should be inflicting a wrong upon 
the communities we have thus held in tutelage, were we to cast them 
adrift before they have learned how to walk alone. 

But there remain a group of nominal dependencies, in truth inde- 
pendent communities, of which England, ‘the august mother of free 
nations,’ has most reason to be proud. The colonies in North America, 
recently confederated under the title of the Canadian Dominion, have 
& population of more than 4,000,000, a territory of rich and varied 
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fertility extending across the entire continent, a seaboard on the 
Atlantic with several magnificent harbours, and a great navigable river 
stretching to the centre of the country. In Australia we have a popu- 
lation of more than 2,000,000, divided among six governments, which 
ought to be united, and cannot,in fact, long resist the tendency to- 
wards union. New Zealand has a population of nearly 300,000. The 
South African colonies, the Cape and Natal, have close upon 800,000 
inhabitants. All these settlements possess representative institutions, 
and all, with the exception of the Cape and Natal, have responsible 
governments. The imperial Parliament is still nominally supreme 
over the local legislatures, but in reality its control is as dead for all 
practical purposes as the veto of the Sovereign at home, which no 
English monarch has ventured to exercise since the days of Queen 
Anne. They enjoy, and freely exercise, all the powers of independent 
nations towards the mother country; and for many years our over- 
taxed workmen were laden with the burden of providing for costly 
wars against Kafirs, on behalf of our well-to-do ‘ fellow-subjects’ in 
South Africa, and against Maoris on behalf of our aggressive brethren 
in New Zealand. At last an end has been put to this costly and unjust 
devolution of responsibility upon the mother country. The colonies 
have been plainly told that they must provide for their own defence ; 
and since this fiat has gone forth from the Colonial Office, the’Canadian 
Dominion and the Australian settlements have made active and praise- 
worthy efforts to organise a proper force for their own protection. 

‘ Plantations,’ says Bacon, in one of his shrewdest essays, ‘are amongst 
ancient, primitive, and heroical works,’ and England in her time has 
done her duty nobly as a colonising power. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that a colonising country is bound always to retain her daughter 
nations in dependence. Above all, she is not bound to retain them if 
her own population, growing every day more numerous, is sinking under 
the burden of Empire, while these new communities, freed from the 
responsibilities of independence, yet enjoying the utmost license of 
action, weigh upon her and imperil her difficult course. It has been 
admitted, on every side, that England could not undertake to defend 
the frontier of Canada against the United States, if American hostility 
to this country had involved the colony in a war with its powerful 
neighbour. Yet while we still had a few regiments on Canadian 
territory, the colonists, relying on their irresponsibility and on our pro- 
tectorate, indulged in most unfortunate provocations towards the great 
republic. It was Teucer, light-armed and light-hearted, sending random 
shafts of mischief from his ambush behind the buckler of Ajax. 

Our Empire is still a boast with the unthinking, but to the thoughtful 
it is a waldo for serious reflection. Yet, until a cloud of political 
danger darkens our sky, we are deaf and blind to lesser warnings. 
There is-too much truth in the grim picture of England’s destiny that 
a poet of our own day has given us: 
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Yes ! we arraign her! but she, 
The weary Titan with deaf 
Ears and labour-dimmed eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal ; 
Rearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlanteiin, the load, 

Well-nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate.’ 


Are there no statesmen among us with courage to face the situation, 
and, casting aside the hollow pride of Empire and the mask of illusory 
prestige, to protest that the ship must be lightened? We have said 
that where we have undertaken moral responsibilities we ought not 
lightly to abandon them, but in the case of the self-governing colonies 
we have parted with any such responsibilities long ago. We do not 
control them, and they do not aid us. They give us neither men for 
our armies nor money for our treasury, and if we attempt even to 
interfere as advisers, they quickly let us know that they will not have 
us meddle with their independence. 

But while it is admitted that the colonies no longer pay us tribute 
either directly as a contribution to the imperial exchequer or indirectly 
by reserving to the mother country a commercial monopoly ; while it 
is acknowledged that they impose protective duties on our manufactures 
as rigidly as the American protectionists themselves ; while no pretence 
is made that they would give us material military aid or share in the 
unnecessary burdens of an European war ; it is contended that they are 
‘our best customers,’ the main sources for the supplies of raw material 
to all our industries, and the entrepdts of our trade all over the world. 
Ten years ago Mr. Goldwin Smith took the trouble to prove the inex- 
actitude and irrelevancy of these statements. But sonorous phrases 
such as we have cited glide so easily into the place of sound economical 
reasoning, that it is not surprising to find them still flourishing in 
books written to uphold our colonial system and in the declamation of 
irresponsible imperialist orators. ~ 

The point in dispute may be re-stated succinctly, for the sake of clear- 
ness. The advocates of colonial emancipation affirm that all the com- 
mercial advantages, not of colonies, but of retaining self-governing 
colonies in a condition of dependency, have disappeared with the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly of the colonial trade; that we possess no special 
privileges now in trading with the colonists ; that they tax us precisely 
as foreign countries tax us; and that our commerce with them could 
suffer in no way by the severance of the existing fantastical bond of 
union. We are told in reply that colonies create customers, which no 
one ever doubted ; no one has ever challenged the value of colonisation, 


1 Matthew Arnold's Poems, vol, ii. p. 206 ; ‘ Heine’s Grave.’ 
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which is surely not identical with the policy of keeping colonies de- 
pendent, feeble and obscure. But it is added that the colonies are 
our best customers—an assertion often disproved, but still constantly 
repeated. The statement is grotesquely at variance with the facts. 


It is to be remarked, in the first place, that the notion that trade—ex- 


cept so far as it suffers inevitably under a protective system, such as 
the Canadians and Australians so thoroughly appreciate—is in any way 
dependent upon sentimental ideas about governments and flags, is a 
curious specimen of the intellectual fossil. Trade is governed by 
natural laws as irreversible as those which rule the motions of bodies; 
the tendency of commerce to seek its natural outlets is irresistible, and 
all that protection can do is to turn it from those natural outlets into 
more distant and devious channels. Measures like Napoleon’s Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, and our retaliatory Orders in Council, failed to 
dam up the currents of commerce between England, Europe and 
America, Does anyone dream that a sentimental attachment to the 
Union Jack would be more potent ? If we left Australia to walk alone, 
would her gold-fields cease to send us bullion, her sheep-walks to send us 
wool, her pasturages to supply our meat-markets ? Would her citizens 
suddenly give up wearing English cottons and woollens—as the irate 
Bostonians determined to abandon the British-taxed custom of tea- 
drinking ? Those who maintain that our colonies aré the mainstay of 
our commerce, and use the assertion as an argument for the policy of 
dependency, assume the probability at least, of the foregoing absur- 
dities. We can bring the question, however, to a practical test. In 
1761 England possessed the whole of that splendid region which now 
forms the territory of the American Union. By a series of crimes and 
follies we alienated our loyal colonists, drove them into rebellion, fought 
an obstinate war to maintain our Empire, were defeated, and at length 
sullenly acquiesced in the independence of the United States. 

In 1761 the entire value of our trade, export and import, with our 
North American dependencies (including the West Indies) was a little 
over 7,000,000/. In 1865, the last year of the American Civil War, the 
trade with the United States alone was over 43,000,000/. In 1869 
it was over 69,000,0007. Well may Mr. Merivale remark: ' ‘ The trade 
with those colonies (the North American), though a thriving one, was 
never in a wholly satisfactory state. . . . As soon as the connection 
was severed, what was the consequence ? Did the industrious colonists 
become sluggish foreigners, and cease to supply goods fast enough to 
meet the craving of the Liverpool and London markets ? Was our pro- 
fitable colonial trade turned into a losing foreign trade? All the world 
knows, on the contrary, that the commerce betwecn the mother country 
and the colonies was but a peddling traffic compared to that vast 
international intercourse, the greatest the world had ever known, which 


' Merivale ; Colonisation and Colonies, pp. 229-230. 
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grew up between them when they had enennars the tie of subjection 


for that of equality. 


H plarous del plrais, 
modes Te WéAET: TUppdxois Te TYUphXOIS 
ouvdei,’ 


Such is the judgment not only of a skilled and erudite economist, but 
of an administrator who has presided with distinguished ability and 
success over the permanent staff of the Colonial Office. Why should we 
doubt that the development of commerce which followed the secession 
of the United States from our Empire, although they parted from us 
in anger and bitterness, would be replaced, in the event of a peaceful 
and kindly separation from our self-governing colonies, by a rapid 
extinction or permanent decline of trade ? 

We pass, however from the argument that the colonies would cease 
to be our customers to the assertion that they are now our best 
customers. In reply to this statement we shall merely exhibit, in a 
tabular form, the totals, and the leading particulars, of our export and 
import trade in 1869: 


Exports. Imports. 
Total to British Posses- hate Total from British Posses- pare 
sions, including India 61 militons sions, including India, + 7° millions 
Military Stations, &c. . sterling &e. sterling 


Total to Foreign Coun-) 185 millions | Total from — Coun- | 225 millions 
tries eer sterling tries ‘ , sterling 


It is to be observed that in speaking of colonial trade we refer to 
that of the self-governing colonies; those in Australasia, North 
America, and South Africa. From these the total exports to the 
mother country amounted in value to less than 22,000,000/., in the 
year referred to; the imports from Britain in the same year were 
23,000,0007., not much more than one-third of the entire trade to 





the ‘British possessions.’ 
Descending to a comparison of particulars, we find in 1869: 
Our Imporis from— Our Exports to— 
The United States . .£42,573,000 | The United States . . £26,787,000 
France » « « 88,527,000} France . . .  . 28,277,000 
North Geemany . « 18,850,000 | North Germany . . 82,070,000 
Se ll es 
Egypt . «  «  « 16,796,000 | Egypt wi sta oi hae te eke 
meee tiwti‘éététO(#C!#S#CSS,780,000| Holland . . .  .. 17,888,000 
—,  ,  . ~ @SeReep ) Belem . . . . SIM 
Tukey . . . . 7,684,000) Turkey . . . . 6,064,000 
India (British) . . . 38,245,000 | India (British) . . . 18,510,000 
Self-governing Colonies— Self-governing Colonies— 

In Australasia . 3 . .£12,568,000 | In Australasia . . .£14,381,000 
In North America . * 7,731,000 | In North America . . 5,910,000 
InSouth Africa . . . 2,725,000! InSouthAfrica . . ~~ 1,642,000 
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It is a matter of marvel how, in the face of these figures, writers on 
colonial questions can persist in claiming for the colonial trade the 
honour of being the most valuable and secure branch of British com._ 
merce. It may be added that the colonial trade does not exhibit any 
signs of unusually rapid development. Our exports to the North 
American colonies, in the five years 1839-44, averaged generally 
2,700,0007.; in the five years 1853-57, they averaged 4,400,0001. a year ; 
in 1861, they were only 3,696,000/.; and in 1869, 5,910,000/7. The 
Australian colonies show considerable and startling variations on both 
sides of the balance-sheet,! but the trade with the South African 
settlements has fallen off most seriously. The Australian trade, it may 
be safely asserted, could suffer no diminution by any political change. 
The export of bullion to England in exchange for English manufactures 
would surely go on, if Australia were a French colony, just as it does 
now. Our mastery is obtained by the monopoly which we possess, and 
are long likely to possess, over the ocean-carrying trade and the com- 
munity of tastes which must always exist between Englishmen and 
the descendants of Englishmen settled in distant lands. 

But we are told finally, by the most moderate advocates for the 
retention of the self-governing colonies in a condition of dependence, 
that, as the tie now costs neither party anything, as we have formally 
charged the colonies with the duty of self-defence, and as they are in 
the enjoyment of entire freedom to deal as they please with their 
political affairs, there is no reason to wish for a formal dissolution of a 
bond so slender, so harmless, and so unmeaning. As long as the 
colonists are willing to remain in nominal dependence, there is no 
reason, it is urged, why we should hastily abandon our nominal pro- 
tectorate. 

The answer is, that the connection, slight and objectless as it is, 
costs both the colonists and ourselves a great deal. We do not speak | 
here simply of pecuniary expenditure, though the imperial system taxes 
all the parties to it severely enough. We refer rather to moral and 
political considerations. 

Does the relation of dependence cost the colonies nothing? When 
the news of Prince Gortschakoff’s famous despatch repudiating the 
Treaty of Paris reached Australia, and there was a question whether the 
next mail might not bring the account of a declaration of war by 
England, the colonists set in hot haste about preparing for their 
defence against a possible naval attack. The notion that Australia 
should be thrown into alarm and expense because two Europeat 
Powers fall out respecting the state of the Turkish Empire is a reducti 


1 Exports to Australia (in 1863), 18,111,2067. ; imports from 11,680,000/. ; in 1866 
exports to, 10,283,113/.; imports from, 13,352,000/. ; in 1869, exports to, 14, 381, 0007. ; 
imports from, 12,568,000/. The aggregate, in 1869, was about 3,000,000 less than in 
1863. Between 1862 and 1869, in the same period, our trade with the United States 
had risen from 42,000,000/. to 69,000,000/, 
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ad absurdum of the imperial doctrine. Of course it was the relation 
of the colonists to England that alone gave them cause to fear war. In 
the same way it was the ill-feeling between England and the United 
States that long continued to imperil the peace of the Canadians. If 
the American and Australian colonies had been independent communi- 
ties, they need have dreaded no interference ; for there is no Power so 
careless of public opinion, so shamefully rapacious, as to be prepared to 
gratify spite or greed by an act of unprovoked aggression. But a far 
worse evil than this liability to be involved in the general troubles of 
the Empire is the dwarfing influence of a condition of dependence on 
the character of colonial statesmanship. There is something in the 
dignity of independence, in the relation of one free country to the rest 
of the world, that elevates and soberises politicians and Parliaments. 
We may shut our eyes as much as we can to foreign policy, but the 
fact that this country is an important unit in the European State- 
System is always present to our thoughts. The colonies, although 
absolutely self-governing, are nominally divested of responsibility to- 
wards their neighbours and towards the world at large. On the 
mother-country, they believe, rests the obligation of settling questions 
of peace and war, of providing for imperial defence. And so it happens 
that colonial politics sink to the parochial level, and become a mere 
demoralising squabble between petty parties for petty places. 

The price that we pay for the maintenance of our shadowy Empire 
over these young and fierce democracies is not alone felt in an addition 
to the cost of our military system, but in a sense of weakness derived 
from the knowledge that we expose the honour of our flag to deadly 
blows in distant points where our means of defence are scanty. What 
is it that makes our army the most costly in Europe? In the main, 
the necessity of enlisting men not for home defence only, but for the 
defence of dependencies at the ends of the earth. What was it that 
made us feel unequal to a contest with the United States when we had 
reason to dread their anger after the close of the civil war? Was it 
not the vulnerability of Canada—a dependency which we do not rule, 
which we could not defend, and the only danger to which arose from 
its connection with ‘the British Emp‘re?’ It is enough that we are 
bound materially and morally to hold our own in India. Our true 
strength is not in distant dependencies, but in our thirty millions of 
home-bred population, in our unequalled resources, our wealth, our 
Science, the genius and devotion of our citizens. Let us concentrate 
these for the discharge of our proper duties as a great European Power, 
and we need fear no rivals. Let us scatter them, as we have done 
hitherto, in a vain attempt to hold together the disjointed members of 
& nominal Empire, and we must submit to.be annulled in the councils 
of Europe. Let us not think that prestige will win us respect or give 
our words weight with Czar or Kaiser. if our real strength is frittered 
away all over the habitable globe. England is proud of her colonies, 
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but they do not constitute her strength ; and strength is the only title 
to national greatness. Germany is great without colonies, as England 
was great before she planted any ; and if we are to be able ever again 
to make our voice heard in Europe, for the protection of our own 
interests or the defence of the feeble against wrong, we must con- 
centrate our forces and make England, not the Empire, the centre of 


strength. 
gt E. D. J. Witsoy. 
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’Tis scarcely four by the village clock, 

The dew is heavy—the air is cool— 

A mist goes up from the glassy pool— 
Through the dim field ranges a phantom flock, 
No sound is heard but the magpie’s mock. 


Very low is the sun in the sky, 

It needeth no eagle now to regard him. 

Is there not one lark left to reward him 
With the shivering joy of his long sweet cry, 
For his face shines sadly, I know not why. 


Through the ivied ruins of yonder elm 

Their glides and gazes a sadder face, 

Spectre queen of a vanished race. 

’Tis the full moon shrunk to a fleeting film, 
And she lingers for love of her ancient realm. 


These are but idle fancies, I know, 

Framed to solace a secret grief. 

Look again—scorning such false relief— 
Dwarf not nature to match thy woe. 

Look again—whence do these fancies flow ? 


What is the moon but a lamp of fire 

That God shall relume in his season. The sun 
Like a giant rejoices his race to run 

With flaming feet that never tire 

On the azure path of the starry choir. 


The lark has sung ere I left my bed, 
And hark! far aloft from these ladders of light 
Many songs, not one only, the morn delight ; 
_ Then, Sad Heart, dream not that Nature is dead, 
But seek from her strength and comfort instead. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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Brrore these words are in type, that mysterious musical phenomenon 
which is known to newspaper reporters as ‘the note of preparation’ 
will have been ‘ sounded,’ the signal for departure will have been given, 
Goodwood and Cowes will be ready to receive their expected guests, 
and the curtain will have been ‘rung down’ on the season of 1871. 
Those who ought to know, say that such a season has not been known 
for years, and that there has been as much money laid out amongst 
the shops, hotels and lodging-houses of London during the past four 
months as in the corresponding period of 1862, the last date to which 
Cockney tradesfolk look back with anything like satisfaction. As 
the profits have been gathered, so they should be spread. Long before 
this time Southend should be crammed, and lodgings at Ramsgate im- 
possible ; by the waters of Margate the daughters of Israel shall cleanse 
themselves from the dust and drouth of the Minories, and regard fried 
fish and fresh fruit in a new light, as luxuries to be eaten rather than 
sold. While, further a-field, Smith, the hosier of Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, figures in the Fremdenblatt of German journals as ‘ Herr 
Schmidt mit fam. Reutner aus England,’ and helps to dissipate the 
notion that we islanders area, stiff-necked and aristocratic people. 

In regard to social matters—for political and other great questions of 
the day find no place here, being better discussed in other portions of 
this periodical—in regard to social matters, the season, despite the 
frightful weather which did its worst to upset our proposed enjoyment, 
and, like a spiteful shrew, invariably vented its rage on those occasions 
when some special delights were in store, has been a great success. ‘The 
proprietors of al-fresco places of amusement must have suffered heavily. 
The lawn at Skindles has genera'ly been ankle-deep in slush, and the 
minor ruralities of Richmond ani Hampton Court have been equally 
unattractive. What loss the cold and wet have entailed upon the river- 
side hostelries by driving away the usually resident boating-men and 
anglers and the flying day visitors, Mr. Stone of Shepperton, Mrs. 
Parslow of Great Marlow, and Mrs. Williams of Henley, can speak feel- 
ingly. Two or three of our most meritorious professional cricketers 
have had their benefits spoiled from the same cause, and though the 
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Eton and Harrow day produced its usual enormous gathering, the 
takings at Lord’s and the Oval must exhibit a woeful falling off from 
the usual average. The meetings at Ascot, Egham and Hampton took 
place in the very thick of the worst weather, and at Hurlingham up to 
within the last month men only doffed their ulsters and dreadnoughts 
when called upon to shoot. 

And @ propos of Hurlingham, it has been gravely stated that the 
onslaught recently made by the press upon the pigeon-shooters will 
have the effect of considerably modifying the sport, if not of altogether 
breaking up the Club. That such is an utterly fallacious idea need 
scarcely be insisted upon. A grave argument on the alleged cruelty 
of pigeon-shooting would be out of place in these pages, but as one 
who has done not a little ‘graphic reporting’ within the last few 
years, I may take occasion to remark that my journalistic brethren 
have certainly not suffered their fancy to slumber while indicting any 
of the various articles descriptive of the scene which I have perused, 
while certain of the Dii majores who have taken the reporter's 
narrative as texts for their sermons have not merely exaggerated the 
original reports, but have moralised upon them in a manner which is 
neither impartial nor judicious. In several instances the pigeon- 
shooters have been held up to reprobation as men to whom real sport 
was unknown or impossible, and to whom the slaughter of harmless 
birds at a small distance was an outlet for their naturally blood- 
thirsty feeling. Than this there can be nothing more preposterous. 
I take it that you will scarcely find one out of the number of men 
habitually shooting at Hurlingham who is not a keen sportsman for 
sport sake, accustomed to rough it in a Highland bothy, and to wade 
up to his armpits in an Irish bog. Many of these Sybarites, who 
seem to have scarcely strength enough to drawl their—it must be 
confessed—very feeble remarks to the ladies on the Hurlingham lawn, 
are men who are almost able to rival Mr. Laurence’s heroes in power 
and endurance, though certainly not in classical culture; men who for 
weeks together feed on nothing better than the contents of the pre- 
sorved-meat tins, and look on nothing fairer than the old crone who 
‘does for them.’ By nine-tenths of them the proceedings at Hurling- 
ham are not looked upon in the light of sport; partridges cannot be 
shot until September, and even if they could, there are not many to be 
found within three miles of Hyde Park Corner; so that Hurlingham 
is taken merely as a stop-gap, as something to keep the hand in; asa 
great cricketer, whose ‘swiping’ prowess is known throughout the 
county, will in the interval of his matches be glad, for practice sake, to 
get a schoolboy acquaintance to bowl to him. And for the ladies 
present in the ground, who have been compared by the classically 
erudite scribes to the Roman matrons in the amphitheatre, it must be 
said that, so thick is the throng of attendant cavaliers, that com- 
paratively very few of them witness the inhuman atrocity so largely 
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dwelt upon. There are many members of the Club to whom the 
pigeon-shooting is, as is the race to cockneys on the Derby-day, merely 
an excuse for the outing. They and their friends wander through the 
grounds, eat, drink, and are merry, while the subdued noise of the 
shooting might be caused by Lord Ranelagh’s lambs at rifle-practice 
in the neighbouring drill-ground for all they know or care. No! 
Hurlingham is a pleasant place, and by no means a ‘blot on civilisa- 
tion,’ let our newspaper friends say what they may. If the sweet 
voices of the ring gentlemen could be a little toned down, and if the 
contest between the “bird and the gun were a little less noisily and 
considerably less heavily backed, it would be a pleasanter verbum sap. 

But if out-door amusements have been seriously affected by the 
weather, society has endeavoured to avenge itself by paying serious 
attention to dinners, drums, and balls, which have been more numerous 
and more brilliant than any of late years. This season it has been im- 
possible to apply to any of those Londoners who lay themselves out for 
dinner-giving the sardonic remark of the Frenchman to his English 
Amphitryon : ‘ Chez vous, monsieur, on mange, mais on ne dine pas.’ The 
troubles in France had the effect of driving an immense number of culi- 
nary artists to our shores, who were glad to engage themselves for a low 
rate of wages, and the result was that decent dinners were to be eaten 
in houses where one had hitherto been accustomed to find the sole aus 
cendres, the raw joint, and the massive pastry. It was a fleeting 
pleasure and it has passed away, the artists have returned home, 
delighted to escape from a land whose principal cooking utensils are 
spits and gridirons, and where a bain marie is a rarity. That their 
visit will have had any result is not to be hoped. Your average 
British cook is, with perhaps the exception of your average British 
actor, the most obstinate and immovable of persons, and next May will 
see re-produced that noble old menu of soups, fish, entreés (oh, those 
mutton cutlets with the sliced gherkins, and that diabolically stringy 
sweet-bread ! ), the jelly that collapses, and the cream that smells and 
tastes as if it had been made at Truefitt’s instead of Tortoni’s ; which 
has ruined so many digestions and spoiled so many excellent tempers. 
As to the idea which some sanguine people have entertained that the 
economy of French domestic cookery, typified by the simple and delicious 
pot aw feu, could ever be acclimatised amongst us, it is, I fear, too good 
to be hoped for. English cookery, from the lowest to the highest grade, 
means extravagance ; and you might as well ask that terror of the 
household, the ‘ good plain cook,’ to prepare a dinner withont a fire as 
to live without her ‘stock.’ Of balls in private houses there is of 
course nothing to be said, save that the pernicious and ridiculous system 
of late hours seems to have been systematically persevered in, but 
public balls have taken a start which will probably sccure them a 
recognised place in future gaieties. The Caledonian Ball this year 
was better than usual, while the Waverley Ball was a distinct feature of 
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the season ; it was a pretty sight, and it realised a large sum of money ; 
and gratitude is therefore due to the gentlemen who sacrificed them- 
selves by wearing fancy dresses, and feeling (and showing that they 
felt) supremely ridiculous. Abroad, in Paris—and more especially in 
Vienna—there is no shamefacedness of this kind, and men go in not 
merely to wear the dress but to sustain‘ the character which they 
represent. With the exception of perhaps Wamba, the son of Witless, 
and Brian des Bois Guilbert, who was haughty, cruel, and amorous, there 
are not many characters in Sir Walter’s novels which the average of 
our guilded youth could adequately sustain. Wisely, therefore, they 
refrained from making any attempt in that direction, and contented 
themselves with wearing the clothes, and discoursing each other after 
their usual brilliant fashion. Edgar of Ravenswood, addressed by 
Quinten Durward as ‘old man,’ was pronounced to be ‘very fit,’ and 
Ivanhoe described himself to Balfour of Birley as ‘ full of courage.’ 

Many moyen-dge warriors wore eye-glasses, and the rooms rang with 
such a perpetual chorus of ‘ Don’t you know,’ that it was impossible 
to forget one was in the highest society. What a pity that the 
Wordsworth centenary was not marked by a ball of this kind! Fancy 
the enormous number of men in society admirably qualified by nature 
to represent the gentlemen to whom a primrose by the river’s brim was 
a yellow primrose, and nothing more ! 

If it be found that the French cooks have left no trace of their tem- 
porary influence behind them, I fear the same must be said of that 
glorious troupe from the Théatre Frangais which was domiciled amongst 
us in the spring. One is delighted to hear that individually and 
collectively they were pleased with their reception and treatment, and 
that their pecuniary success was so great as to enable them to take 
back a large sum for the common fund of the Francais. Whence this 
money came it is somewhat difficult to say, for the performances were 
decidedly not fashionable in the common acceptation of the word with 
ordinary members of society, who patronised far more largely the 
highly-spiced pleasantries of M. Offenbach and the Oancan d’ Enfer, 
danced in ‘ Les Domestiques’ at the Lyceum. Plays so thoroughly well 
performed in every single character as those recently produced at the 
misnamed little Opéra Comique, have probably never been seen in 
London, but it may be safely wagered that not more than half-a-dozen 
English actors took the opportunity of witnessing them. That this 
half-dozen—and their names will at once occur to anyone acquainted 
with the subject—will have found hints in the exercise of their art 
which they will think over and reproduce there can be no doubt ; but 
that the style of acting generally, or that the class of pieces produced 
will be improved, I fear is not to be expected. There was probably 
never in the annals of the stage a period when it had reached a lower 
depth of degradation than at present. For although there are now 4 
few actors who in intelligence, education, and acquaintance with the 
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manners of polite society, are infinitely superior to their predecessors of 
some ten years since, there never was atime when real actresses were so 
scarce, or when the stage was so infested by a horde of brainless, shame- 
less women, who, encouraged and supported by the zanies and noodles 
of society, degrade the profession to which they pretend to belong. 
There always has been a certain amount of this kind of thing ; Madame 
Vestris, skilled manageress as she was, thought it expedient to supple- 
ment the brilliancy of Mr. Planché by the attraction of a bevy of 
pretty coryphées ; and Mr. Pip, the theatrical manager in ‘ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,’ was advised by his noble friend the duke to give the public 
‘pieces with plenty of leg in them.’ But in former times the coryphées 
and the leg showers were kept in their proper places; they were not 
thrust forward to wink and leer and grin at the occupants of the stalls; 
they were not permitted to utter rhymed balderdash in the accent of 
the charity school, or instead of following the action of the play, 
and the movements of their colleagues, to stand gazing with delight 
on the rings and the bracelets glistening on coarse hands and red 
arms, the natural beauties and self-evidence of which are wielding 
the scrubbing brush and trundling the mop. 

It is the British public that is responsible for all this, that brays out 
its delight over the asinine jokes and the vulgar parodies, that 
applauds the idiotic breakdown dances, that buys the photographs 
of the ‘ Nellies,’ and ‘ Pollies,’ and ‘ Bessies,’ which swarm in the 
shop windows. The actor’s doom is rightly set forth in the oft- 
quoted line, ‘That those who live to please must please to live;’ 
the laws of theatrical supply and demand are rigorously maintained 
on the principles laid down by Ricardo and Mill, and what the 
public requires it is supposed to get. In this fearful dearth of true 
dramatic representation, Mr. Falconer at the Princess’s must really be 
congratulated for having introduced quite a wealth of repartee into his 
new piece, and in having succeeded in producing a drama which most 
ably represents Irish life, and in which the acting of the supers forms 
a pleasing contrast--to the- self-sufficient and idiotic supineness of 
their fellows at the Queen’s. One charming afternoon should not be 
forgotten, namely that on which Mrs. Scott-Siddons read to a delighted 
audience Shakespeare’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ The suyb- 
ject perhaps a little ill chosen, but taken as a whole the representation 
cannot possibly be praised too highly. The number of actresses in 
England who are educated ladies at the same time is so circumscribed, 
that the return of Mrs. Scott-Siddons is an event for general congratu- 
lation. 
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Ir would seem to be somewhat more criminal than absurd that our 
city should be empty in July and August. As a place of residence 
Oxford, in the winter, later autumn, and earlier spring, is both injurious 
and detestable. In the summer it is one of the most enjoyable to 
be discovered on this side the Channel. We have water for the 
aquatic, cricket for the lissome, trees and flowers for everyone. Yet 
our cricket-grounds, laid down and kept at a fabulous cost, are 
surrendered to scouts. Eights manned by unemployed shopmen 
splash the surface of Isis, the billiard-tables are vested in brown 
holland, and everything sinks into dismal inaction. Of course in the 
Moyen age, when Oxford rose to importance, the student of everyday 
life was wanted at home to cart the hay and reap the corn. In this 
nineteenth century the vigorous and bibulous Irish suffice for these 
romantic duties, and the poor scholar ought by rights to be at his 
buoks; or rather, he ought to be imbibing instruction from qualified 
teachers. But no. The poor scholar is larking all over the world, 
and the duly qualified teacher has pitched off his obnoxious white 
choker and coat of formal cut, swathed his limbs in the delights of 
dittoes, and—retired. 

Now, this fact of University idleness and neglect of responsibility 
is not a joke. Not only is it unjust to a country which affords its 
Universities all sorts of exceptional privileges, not only is it de- 
moralising to those centres of industry within which the Universities 
are placed; it is worst of all for University men. Can you wonder at 
Colonial bishops lounging in every watering-place, at non-resident 
rectors, at unsuccessful barristers, if you have trained these items of 
society in the notion that more than half their time is given them for 
amusement and excitement? Regard also should be paid to the 


- circumstances of the University towns. Cambridge is infinitely better 


off than Oxford in the long vacation. Here non-residence is com- 
pulsory. In our sister seat of learning it is optional. Oxford city 
collects all the money possible to be extracted from undergraduates, 
and then as soon as they disappear votes herself en féte. She holds 4 
regatta, numerous flower-shows, horse-races, and two of the most 
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disreputable pleasure fairs in the United Kingdom. The scouts, con- 
demned to idleness, play cricket-matches, and adopt a burlesque 
imitation of their masters’ manners; whilst as for the tradesmen, 
those who do not shut shop altogether advertise ‘twenty per cent. 
reduction on all goods supplied during the long vacation.’ These 
are material considerations, suggesting satire, demanding reform. 
But surely it ought to cost a conscientious holder of academic emolu- 
ment a pang of humiliation when he reflects on the ‘ loss’ occasioned 
by this profligate waste of time. If the teaching of Oxford be a good— 
and men here believe in it—then it follows that double advantage 
would have accrued to society, had Oxford, during our own day, 
diffused that good for ten months instead of five months per annum. 
Our endowments would have produced a double return. Our dons 
would have done their whole duty. After all, it is never too late to 
mend. That magisterial Parliament, which hitherto has existed but 
for purposes of self-stultification, might with propriety devise a scheme 
for one more term in the lovely summer months. It would be wiser 
than robbing Professor Jowett, or dirt-flinging at Keble, or wrangling 
over Dr. Doéllinger’s degree. 

The prominent topic of conversation during the latter portion of the 
summer term was the unmerciful barbarity of the examiners, and 
especially of those who undertook the delivery of candidates for a pass 
in moderations. Statistics of rejected names shall be withheld. Let 
it suffice that Oxford is far more given to work than of yore, nor is 
the standard of knowledge or intelligence lowered. The one cause of 
failures so numerous is to be found in the fact, that examiners now-a- 
days appointed are, in respect of age, but little senior to the examinees. 
Very devoid of charitableness are these juvenile jacks-in-office. To 
disappoint a poor fellow, who has worked hard and heartily, and to 
inflict on his impecunious relations the tax of two more terms’ residence, 
is to them a jest. Nor are they at all particular as to method. For 
instance, the compendium of Aldrich is the recognised text-book of the 
University for logic. A Mr. Fowler recently published his notions on 
that science in a form about as likely to confuse as is the new public 
school grammar with its polysyllabic vagaries; whereupon, without 
one note of warning, questions were set entirely from Mr. Fowler’s 
logic. Of course, students purchased this new unauthorised text-book, 
and cut old Aldrich. Straightway a paper was set.partly on Fowler, 
partly on Aldrich. Lastly, Mr. Turril, the well-known pass-coach, 
brought out a very useful manual, and somehow the questions were 
selected from his work, whereby, of course, the ill-starred men who 
stuck to Fowler were floored. If this line of examining be not 
dodgery with malicious intention, at least it is inconsistent. 

Itis reported that one examiner in a certain nameless school, a vete- 
ran with grey hairs and a kindly heart, became so irate at his brother 
Rhadamanthus, a raw youth, who plucked everyone, that he coolly 
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announced his determination, by way of reprisal, of passing all his men 
indiscriminately. Probably this is a canard. Nevertheless, certain it is, 
that those candidates whom the fortune of the schools brought under 
the veteran’s especial scrutiny were generally gratified—if not always 
with a testamur, at all events with the manner of the examination. 
No reasonable being objects to a plough when he has consciously failed : 
but when papers are wide of the mark, and viva voce reveals hostility, 
when you have not the poor chance of a second paper to retrieve the 
mistakes committed owing to headache or misunderstanding the 
examiner’s drift, then there would appear to be fair ground for dissatis- 
faction. Formerly the Oxford schools boasted their unrivalled impar- 
tiality ; to-day they glory in a meaningless severity. In the old times 
men were elected to examine, whose practice in teaching had been so 
long and varied as to enable them to judge of a man’s merits and 
work, Now academic wisdom relies on the judgment of tyroes, and it 
is not difficult to prophecy, in consequence, that the pass will become 
more than ever a matter of cram, the class by degrees but a feeble test 
of talent. 

It is a popular error to imagine, that because a man has the misfor- 
tune to be ‘ plucked ’—or, in modern phraseology, ‘ ploughed ’—he is a 
fool. Onthe contrary, from the days of Sir Robert Peel downwards, 
the best of Oxford’s sons have submitted to that paltry ignominy so 
horrific to Mrs. Grundy. Equally is it a vulgar delusion to imagine 
that a human being, whose name appears in Class 1 is necessarily a 
genius, and that the occupants of lower classes are but little su- 
perior to the ‘plucks.’ The fact is, that the first class is often 
accepted by the outside world at very far beyond its real worth. So 
will it always be, for the University is not fond of originality, and 
inasmuch as she ignores capacity, honouring quiet and imitative ability, 
her firsts most frequently, after trial, occupy, in the world’s esteem, the 
second place. Oddly enough, as a satire on our method of classifying 
the brains of our men, the third class stands strangely to the fore. 
Not to multiply instances, J. H. Newman, Charles Reade, and the 
present Regius Professor of Divinity, figure in this ‘lower room.’ 
When one reflects how the writings of the two first-named have been 
absorbed by the minds of a world, it seems ridiculous that our 
omniscient University should have pronounced upon them the verdict 
that they were inferior, at any time, to all sorts of obscure Browns and 
Joneses ; nay more, the absurdity is increased if one comes to rake up 
the names of the moribund examiners who subscribed such assertion. 
The truth is, that there is but one class list—the roll of literature ; and 
but two examiners—the present and the past. . 

The ugly church called St. Peter-le-Bailey is doomed to destruction, 
because it blocks up the road to the railway stations. It is to be re- 
built on a new site, generously given by its noble-hearted pastor, 
Mr, Linton, one of those few apostolic men, who, though blessed with 
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ample fortune, elect to work among the most degraded—for less than 
nothing. Gossips say that All Saints interferes with traffic in ‘The 
Turl.’ Nevertheless, debased and incongruous as All Saints is, we 
cannot afford to lose another spire; so we must request our street 
improvers to knock down houses if they require width, and to spare 
this pictorial adornment of Oxford. As it is, we have lost recently one 
spire, that of St. Aldate’s Church (and, let Mr. Christopher say what 
he likes, it 7s a loss) ; and further, we are threatened that the Cathedral 
spire is dangerous, and ought to be pulled down. Without her spires 
Oxford would be a different and an inferior place. Indeed every act 
of demolition, under whatever moral pretext, must be regarded with a 
jealous eye. We are citizens, if you please, of no mean city. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that Oxford rowing and Oxford 
cricket are never simultaneously in the ascendant. Our performances 
at Henley have been less creditable even—if it be possible—than the 
stern race we rowed on the Putney water in the spring; whilst at 
Lord’s Oxford was covered with glory. To tell the truth, we have been 
of late years so surfeited with the honours of the river, and have 
suffered so many disappointments on the green sward, that a real 
victory with the willow is more than a consolation for our temporary 
failure with the oars. After all, cricket is the grand national pastime. 
Not every man has adequate wind and muscle for a boat-race, nor are 
we as yet so devoted to asceticism as to relish the hardships of train- 
ing. Whereas, put a ball into the hand of a gentleman of many 
summers, and at once he is a schoolboy again, earnestly desirous of 
tipping off that bail, displaying his ancient and now feeble twist, or 
illustrating mathematical truth by the gyration of his ‘slows.’ We 
hope and prophecy a succession of triumphs for our colour on the 
Marylebone ground. 

It may interest many old Oxonians to hear that, after an incumbency 
of an ordinary lifetime, the venerable Precentor of Christ Church has 
retired from the ministry of St. Paul’s. For many generations, Mr. 
Hackman was, facile princeps, the popular preacher of Oxford. 
Twenty years ago—ay, and thirty years ago—men cut their hall- 
dinner on Sunday in shoals to listen to the fervid eloquence of one who 
has served his Church and University with equal zeal. To those who 
are unaware of the jugglery with which public patronage is disposed, 
it may seem an extraordinary circumstance that a man of such 
mark was left to vegetate on an Oxford district; the more so when it 
must be borne in mind that, of all the great Bodleian staff, he alone is 
competent as a linguist to carry on conversation with the numerous 
scholars of distinction who flock to our Library from every quarter of 
the globe. Of course it always must happen that many men of merit 
live and die unrecognised. Yet one would not suppose that a man’s 
light could be hid under a bushel in such a clerical centre as Oxford. 
Nor was such the case. There are wheels within wheels, and histories 
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of academic pettiness yet to be written. Mr. Hackman was not 
merely passed over; they paid him the backhanded compliment of 
making his curate a bishop. He has given his reply in the shape of a 
costly and beautiful church—St. Barnabas—to supply the increasing 
needs of the poor parish wherein he laboured so lovingly and heartily ; 
and we would humbly suggest, when Dr. Jelf departs to a bishopric or 
a better world, that his sinecure canonry should be added to the 
honorary dignity held by Mr. Hackman in the cathedral church of 
St. Frideswide. 

As the vacation proceeds the builders will commence operations. 
They are already at work at Magdalen, replacing decayed stone-work 
in the tower—we regret to say, not with Ham Hill stone, the only type 
of stone able to match that selected by Wolsey in durability and tint 
-—and also in adding very ornamental class-rooms to the College school ; 
at All Souls in repairing the front; and of course at Christ Church. 
By the way, it is notable that at last the Dean and Canons have come 
to the end of their purse, and are asking for subscriptions. They have 
already done so much, and so well, that they deserve a more liberal 
response than as yet has been vouchsafed to their appeal. We suspect 
that, in spite of a great deal of exalted talk about ‘The House,’ there 
is no college which possesses so slender a hold on the affections of her 
alumni of the past. At all events the Dean and Chapter have put 
Christ Church piety to the test. We shall be glad to find that it 
equals that of less illustrious Exeter, or even of homely Worcester. It 
is one thing to swagger in a velvet cap and silk gown, and another 
thing to pay for those privileges by subscription twenty years after 
date. 
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A REVIEW OF IRISH CLASSICAL VERSE. 


Trinity Co~Lece, Dublin, in days now gone, was called ‘the Silent 
Sister’ of Oxford and Cambridge—a singular sobriquet for the Uni- 
versity of Berkeley, of Burke, of Swift, of Goldsmith, of Sheridan, and 
of Archbishop Usher. In the one fair field, however, of classic litera- 
ture, the great foundation of Queen Elizabeth on the banks of the 
Liffey has been until very recently conspicuous by her silence. Hitherto 
she has refrained from pouring upon the ear of the world any of the 
strains of classical poetry sung within her cloisters by those of her 
alumni who have courted the Muses of Greece, and the Camcenez of 
Rome, with the fullest success, while the world has been charmed by 
the ‘carmina pulcra et dulcia’ of Oxford, Cambridge, Eton and 
Shrewsbury. However, by the publication of ‘Hesperidum Susurri,’ a 
Collection of Translations from English Poets into Latin and Greek 
Verse, by three Graduates of Trinity College, Dublin; and more 
recently by the publication of ‘ Kottabos,’! a work of alike kind and of 
equal merits, which hold their own against the ‘Anthologia’ of 
Oxford and the ‘ Arundines’ of Cambridge, our Silent Sister, still 
true to the traditions of her glorious past, reminds us of the time 
when Erin, whose national emblem is significantly the harp, was 
known to European fame as the most successful cultivator of the 
classical muse, and as the classical teacher of a benighted and a 
barbarous England. That English scholars, trained and tutored from 
early years in the manufacture of ‘longs and shorts,’ taught to obey 
the laws which regulate the metres of Greece and Rome, and to 
imitate the beauties and niceties of expression which are echoed in the 
finished hexameters of Virgil and the equally finished Iambics of 
Sophocles—that such scholars should woo the Aonian maids with 
Success, and wed good and true words to good and true music in the 
Classic tongues, is a matter of no surprise. But that the University 
scholars on the banks of the Liffey, trained as they have been for the 


' Kottabos: A Trinity College, Dublin, Periodical of Classical Poetry and Trans- 
lations for the Classics. Dublin: McGhee. London: Bell and Daldy, 1870-1871. 
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most part in Irish schools, never remarkable for a high standard of 
classical learning, and still less for a thorough culture of Latin and 
Greek verse—that scholars so trained ‘in the precious morning hours’ 
of their pupilage, should write a collection of Greek and Latin poetry 
equal in every point of excellence to the very best productions of a like 
kind by English scholars, is a mystery which we leave to the solution 
of an able critic, the ‘Westminster Review,’ who accounts for it by the 
‘remarkable versatility and power of translation which is a characteristic 
of the Celtic brain ;’ without calling upon the exaggerated testimony in 
favour of Celtic genius, given by that prince of modern critics, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. 

No sympathy is ours with the shallow cry set up by Mr. Robert 
Lowe and other ultilitarians in education against verse composition as 
a portion of school training in a liberal education. Verse composition 
is at once the surest test and the surest teacher of scholarship in its 
highest type, in its highest educational advantages. It teaches, as 
nothing else can teach us, a perfect mastery over language ; for it is 
in its poetry, and not in its prose, we find the genius of a language at 
its best, at its strongest, at its sweetest, at its subtlest. ‘He who 
attains,’ observes a graceful critic in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ ‘ to 
excellence in classical composition, has reached, and has proved to 
others that he has reached, a point of scholarship to which the study 
of all the philological treatises ever written never could have raised 
him. He has lived among the ancients so long, that he is quite at 
home amongst them, and moves about among them as one of them- 
selves, with perfect ease and with perfect grace.’ 

So long as ease, and elegance, and grace, and sweetness of mane’, 
have an influence for good on the spoken intercourse of man with man, 
just so long will the thousand tender graces and elegancies of style 
which ; poetry most fully embodies and best inspires have their 
influence on the written communication of man with his fellow man. 
In the literature of England we find that the greatest masters and models 
of style in prose are precisely the authors who have distinguished 
themselves in poetry. Who can read the prose of Milton, Addison, 
Pope, Dryden, Scott, Macaulay, Dr. Newman, and Swinburne, without 
tracing the subtle influence of the Muses in their happiest turns of 
expression? Is it not notorious that Cicero, the most consummate 
master of composition, who laid down the maxim that ‘a poet is most 
akin to an orator,’ made the study and the practice of poetical 
composition a necessity to the master of style in prose composition ?- 

It is sometimes said that the manufacture of ‘verse composition }8 
not only a waste of school time, but its ‘ enervating tendency is to unfit 
men for higher pursuits.’ Against this absurd charge we simply 
mention the fact that the men who have most distinguished them 
selves in a higher pursuit have also distinguished themselves as writer 
of classical verse, such as Bishop Barrow, Addison, Milton, ‘eorg® 
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Buchanan and Cardinal Muretus ; and in our own days we may mention 
the late Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, George Canning, Lord Carlisle, Professor Conington, 
Dean Milman and Bishop Thirlwall, and the poets Tennyson and 


Moultrie. 
The collection of poetry, light amd classical, before us is marked by 


the following merits : | 
To a superficial reader of ‘ Kottabos’ its most striking feature would | 
be its wit, its fun, and rollicking drollery. Without such an element, 
however, it would be scarcely worthy of its soil. Amongst its most 
happy thoughts, and its best hits, we must quote the following : 
The cessation of crinoline noticed by Euripides : 


*AAA’ aide maides ex Tp2Xa@v Temavuévas 
Srelyover, 


Madam Rachel is then painted— 


Nihil tetigit, quod non ornaverit, 


The naturalisation of a celebrated Italian musician : 


Costam subduximus Apennino.—Persius. 


Aérated bread— 


Vescimur auris.— Virgil. 


TO MY WIFE. 


Oh, wert thou placed beneath the sod 
What happiness for me and thee, 

For thou wouldst go to look on God, 
And God would come to look on me. 


A depositor on the failure of a Continental Bank: 


Parum locuples continente ripa.—Horace. 


Titiens—of the Opera— 
Cui opera vita est.— Terence. 


Pompey, a teetotaller— 
Caruit publieo.—Cicero. 


The unsympathic reply of Pylades to Orestes’ ‘ Tale of Woe’: 
; Midvra tavr’ év dupacw.—Eurip. Orest. 788. 


Amongst the longer pieces of drollery we must notice, if we cannot 
quote, Mr. Gabbott’s lively lines, ‘ Pro Patria,’ in which he satirizes 
the Repealers; and Mr. Reilly’s ‘ Lady Clara in the South.’ 

The few pieces of English poetry of a more serious kind are chiefly 
translations from Greek and Latin, with a very few original poems. The 
rendering of Horace’s ‘ Cleopatra’ (Odes i.—xxxvii.) by Mr. Kirby, and 
the Bishop of Limerick’s rendering of Horace’s last ode in his First 
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Book, are the best translations from the Latin in the work. We quote 
the latter for its brevity as well as its beauty : 


Their Persian finery I can’t abide, 

I like not, boy, their wreaths with linden tied ; 

Give o’er the search, through woods and sheltered closes, 
For late-blown roses. 


Plain myrtle does not misbecome my brow, 

Nor thine; and nothing more elaborate now. 
Studious to please: but ’neath the embowering vine 
Serve me with wine. 


The renderings from Greek poetry are all good, and much superior to 
the renderings of English verse into Greek verse, with the exception 
of Mr. Mill’s marvellous version of Tennyson’s ‘ Arthur to Guinevere’ 
into Homeric hexameters, which is a model of surpassing grace and 
fidelity to the spirit and beauty of the original. The renderings from 
the Greek which we most admire are Mr. Mill’s version of Sophocles’ 
‘ Antig.’ 781, entitled ‘ Love;’ and Mr. Meredith’s version of the ‘ Death 
of Adonis,’ from Bion, although the latter is a little too loosely 


rendered. 
The two gems of original English poetry are Mr. De Burghi’s 
‘ Requiescat’ and Mr. A. P. Graves’s ‘Grace.’ 
The former runs thus : 
And what if no trumpet ever be sounded 
To rouse thee up from this rest of thine, 


If the grave be dark and never around it 
The rays of eternal morning shine? 


For the rest He giveth, give God the praise ; 
Ye know how often, ye hearts that ache, 
In the restless nights of the listless days 
Ye have longed to slumber, nor wished to wake. 


Of Mr. Graves’s poem, the following verses will best speak its 
quality : 
Blue are her eyes, as tho’ the skies 
Were erer blue above them ; 
And dark their full fringed canopies 
As though the night fays wove them. 


Two roses kiss to mould her mouth ; 
Her ear's a lily blossom ; 

Her blush as sunrise in the south ; 
Like drifted snow her bosom. 


Her voice is gay, but soft and low, 
The sweetest of all trebles— 

A silver brook that in its flow 
Chimes over pearly pebbles. 


A happy heart, a temper bright, . 
Her radiant smile expresses ; 
And like a wealth of golden light 
Rain down her sunny tresses. 
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Life’s desert clime, whose sands are Time, 
Would prove a long oasis, 

If ’twere your fate, my friend,-to mate 
With such a girl as Grace is. 


Amongst the most scholarly renderings from English into Latin verse 
we must mention Mr. Tyrrell’s exquisite version of the ‘ Bridge of 
Sighs,’ Mr. Brady’s elaborate version of Aytoun’s ‘Cinone,’ and ‘ Anne’s 
Tryst ;’ Mr. Cullinan’s ‘ Galliambics from Thalaba,’ Mr. Robert’s ‘ Com- 
parison from Cowper,’ and Mr. Graves’s translation into Horatian verse 
of Goldsmith’s ‘When Lovely Woman Stoops to Folly.’ From 
Mr. Tyrrell’s version we cannot resist quoting the closing lines : 


HOOD. TYRRELL. 
Take her up tenderly ; Statis ? amanter 
Loving, not loathing, Ferte amabilem, 
Touch her not seornfully ; Ne fastidienter 
Think of her mournfully, Formam attingite, 
Gently and humanly ; Sed flebilem flentes 
Not of the stains of her: Animo fingete. 
All that remains of her Quod fecerit malé 
Now is pure womanly. Donate tam belle, 
Nil restat ni quale 
; Decorum puell. 


Nor yet should we forget the far beautiful lines : 


Take her up tenderly, Tollite facilé 
Lift her with care, Onus tam bellum, 
Fashioned so slenderly, Onus tam gracile 
Young and so fair. Tamque tenellum. 


Of the Greek versions we are most pleased with Mr. Mill’s remarkable 
rendering from ‘ Claribel’ into Greek Elegiacs ; Dr. Morgan’s ‘ Love's 
Lament ;’ and Mr. Mahaffy’s ‘ Address to the Sun,’ from Manfred ; 
and Mr. Mill’s version from the_Idylls, which we have already noticed, 
and to which we give the palm of excellence. 

Will the writers of ‘ Kottabos’ bear with us, as an old schoolmaster, if 
we warn them of a few slips which mar the beauty and detract from 
the perfection of their admirable work. In Mr. Allen’s scholarly 
Alcais, rendering Scott’s beautiful lines on the ‘Death of a Poet’ into 
worthy Latin verse, we regret to find ‘poetam mors ubi ceperit,’ when, 
by some means or another, sustulerit or abstulerit should have been 
made to fit in (compare Horace iii. iv. Fulmine sustulerit caduco, and 
Bk. ii. xvi. 12, Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem), instead of the 
equivocal and objectionable ceperit. Then, in the spirited version of 
Billy Taylor into Elegiacs, we prefer delata to allata est, to express 
the information given as a piece of pure Latinity. Will Mr. Mills 
give a second thought to what appears to us the only blot of his 
exquisite version from Tennyson ? Sophocles would scarcely have 
written, we think, in this strain : 
ov yap kare: Ornrdy ad, 
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Nor can we admire the term ‘rivulus’ (diminutive of ‘ rivus’) as applied 
to such an amnis as the Nile. ‘ Cesareis,’ we think, is incorrectly applied 
to the ‘unshorn locks’ of trees. Nor is Yvyxf 6° arHdOe an adequate 
rendering of ‘the spirit rose,’ where we conjecture there is a 
direct error for avi\6e, Nor do we like to accept ‘ capiunt sopores ’ as 
an equivalent for the more poetical expression ‘ carpunt sopores,’ in 
the well-turned Alcais of Mr. Tyrrell. ‘ Nos arridebit,’ we take it, is an 
error for ‘nobis arridebit ’—-in the sense of will smile upon us. The 
accusative gives us the notion of ridicule. In some of the Elegiac 
Latin verses we have too many polysyllabic endings to the pentameter, 
and (horribile dictu!) in one case such an ending as ‘ hwc colimus’ ! 
We are sorry to see such a line as | 


Immaturus honor! non tempestiva querella, 


and such a hexameter ending as ‘nulla mihi lux,’ so alien to the prac- 
tice of both Vergil and Ovid. 

Young Latin writers of verse should keep in view the ending which 
Virgil gives in the first two and the last verses of the ‘Aineid’ : ‘ primus 
ab oris . . . Lavina venit’; ‘frigore membra .. . . indignata sub 
umbras ’—a rule which is more than once violated in ‘ Kottabos.’ 

In the structure of the Greek verses in this collection, that of the 
Homeric hexameter, as it is the easiest, and with most license, appears 
to be the most perfect. In the Iambic we have now and then to com- 
plain of an imperfect ictuation, and occasionally of the use of the initial 
anapest in lines following a little too fast upon each other. 

As the old players of the Sicilian games of ‘ Kottabos’ were deemed 
successful, when invoking the cherished name of their lady love—the 
wine they threw from their drinking-cups fell full and clear, with merry 
ringing sound, into the basin, and was accepted as the best of omens— 
so we accept as the best of omens the clear ringing melody of the 
verses thrown by the Kottaboste of Trinity, Dublin, from English into 
Greek and Latin, that they have not wooed the Muses in vain, whose 
smiles brighten, and whose inspiration breathes through their strains. 


T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 
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